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ANADIAN THOUSAND ISLANDS.—TO RENT 

for season, 9 roomed cottage, furnished, verandas, 

fire place,ice house. Apply to REV. JAMES ALLEN, 
165 Carleton St., Toronto, Canada. 


J) RENT FOR THREE MONTHS, A TWELVE 
room, furnished house in Media, with sufficient 
ground to use for tenpis or croquet. Filtered water, 
pen, all modern conveniences. Apply at 18 BANK 
ST., Philadelphia, Pa. 
© RENT FOR SUMMER.—FURNISHED 
house, large, airy rooms, secluded garden. Address 
H. J. C., 476 HURON ST., Toronto, Canada. 


R SALE OR RENT.—ELEVEN-ROOMED, 

new cottage, near GeorGe SCHOOL, with all the 
modern conseniences. Formerly occupied by Dr. 
Holmes. Trolley running by the door. Apply to G. B. 
GIRTON, Newtown, Pa. 


R RENT FOR THE SEASON.—A COSILY 

furnished, ten-room cottage, within three minutes’ 
walk of Orvilla Station, on the Bethlehem Branch of the 
Philadelphia and Reading Railroad, a ten feet wide porch 
around the entire house. Apply to HENRY C. HAW. 
KINS, 1328 Arch Street. 


ANTED.—SMALL FAMILY TO TAKE FUR- 
nished house and board two. Tioga. Address 
“ B.,”’ Friends’ Book Store, 1500 Race St., Philad’a. 
B OK-KEEPER.—EX PERIENCED BUSINESS 
man desires employment. J.C. HANCOCK, 1932 
Girard Avenue. 


LOCUTION—Experienced lady teacher desires 
positon in school. Best references. Address No. 
76, this Office. 


TAMMERING AND DEFECTIVE SPEECH. 
Experienced lady teacher desires pupils. Best 
references. Address No. 75, this Office. 
HITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS A SPECIALTY. 
Eggs $1.00 for 15. JOS. P. PALMER, Geiger’s 
Milis, Pa. 


ARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 
can be accommodated with rooms and board in a 
Friends’ family. One block from street cars passing 
railroad stations, Capitol, and public buildings. Terms, 
§-5° a ~~ Address FRIEND, 1626 Nineteenth 
treet, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


DURING THE ERECTION OF OUR BUILDING 
The Young Friends’ Association Office 


has been placed in the Library Room at Race St., 
where those wishing information may apply between the 
hours of 1.30 and 5 p. m., and on Seventh-days from 9 
a. m, to 5 p. m. Kiress letters to 152 North rsth St. 
ANNA JENKINS FERRIS, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


A Trip of 50 Days for $420. 
Thee California, ‘‘ including Yosemite Valley,” 
Oregon, Washington, and a tour of ten days through 
Alaska to Muir Glacier. This trip is first-class in all its 
appointments. Leaves June 27, via B.&O.R.R. For 
further information inquire of REBECCA B. NICHOL- 
SON, 523 Cooper St., Camden, N. J. 


Non-Alcoholic Flavoring Powders. The Boston 
Perfection Pie Rim, 


and other Household Novelties for sale b 
M. P. GIFFORD, 1936 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘THE PENNHURST, 


Michigan Ave., near the Beach, Atlantic City. 
The house has every convenience, including electric 
elevator, running to level of pavement, steam heat, etc. 
Send for illustrated booklet. JAMES HOOD. 


"THE AQUARILLE, OPEN ALL THE YEAR 
Ocean Env or Tennessee Avg. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Enlarged, remodelled, steam ay electric bells, heated 
sun parlor, home-like and comfortable, 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 


FOR SALE. 


Old-fashioned house, with open fire-places. Ten 
acres of land attached. Convenient to both steam 
and trolley cars. Address, P. O. Box 2603, West 
Chester, Penna. 


Open all the year 


STREET, FOURTH MONTH 29, 1899. 


FOURTH EDITION 


Disarmament of Nations; 
or, 


Mankind One Body. 


By George Dana Boardman, D.D., LL.D. 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


An Address, expanded and revised, delivered 
at Washington, D.C., in the presence of dis- 
tinguished public officials. 

Of great interest and value in the present crisis. 

A strong presentation of fact and argument. 

Pp 27. Price, Five Cents. $1 for 25 copies. 


HOWARD M. JENKINS, 
921 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Worthy Friends of the roth 
Century. 


I 
SAMUEL M. JANNEY. 


Under the above title, FR1ENvs’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER will begin, Fifth month 6, the 
publication of a biographical sketch of 
SAMUEL M. JANNEY, of Loudoun county, 
Virginia. 

It has been prepared with care by his 
daughter-in-law, Eliza F. Rawson (at the 
request of the INTELLIGENCER, and will 
be accompanied by recollections furnished 
by Jacob M. Troth and Howard White. 
Much new and interesting material will be 
presented. 

It will have a number of suitable illus- 
trations, all of them specially prepared to 
accompany the article. 

The paper will be completed in about 
eight to ten numbers of FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER. 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The regular meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association will be held in the Lecture Room, 
Fifteenth and Race streets, on Second-day 
evening, Fifth month 8, at 8 o'clock. All are 
invited. 


PROGRAM 
I Self-Evident Religious Truth. (Concluding 
chapters of ‘* The Quaker,’’ by Frederick 
Storrs Turner.) 
ELIZABETH H. COLLINS. 
II. ** Southern Heroes : Friends in War Time.*’ 
Reviewed by 
SARAH PENNYPACKER. 
EsTHER S. STACKHOUSE, Secretary, 


FOR SALE. 

A very desirable property in Media, at 519 Orange 
street, less than a square from the station. The residence 
contains 14 rooms and a bath-room, is heated by steam, 
and has all modern conveniences. On the rear of prop- 
erty, fronting on South avenue, there are two box stalls 
and other stablir-g, for several horses or cows, a carriage- 
house, and a cottage for coachman. For a quick pur- 
chaser, price is $7,500. Apply on premises, or to 

JOHN ? WiL IAMS, Media, Pa. 
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Swarthmore College. 


To the Members of Philadelphia Yearly 


The concern recently manifested by New York 
Friends for a better financial support of SwaRTH- 
MORE COLLEGE has naturally excited attention and 
interest here, a result of which has been the ap- 
pointment of the undersigned as a Committee to 
suggest to Friends the propriety of cooperating in 
giving such substantial aid to the College as will put 
its beneficent activities upon a more secure basis. 

It is generally felt that SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 
has accomplished and suryassed all that its most 
hopeful supporters at first anticipated. It has afforded 
a guarded liberal education to some thousands of 
young men and young women who are now creditably 
filling their various stations in life. It has decidedly 
promoted among our own people both attachment 
and respect for the Society of Friends. None of the 
troubles have occurred which some feared might 
spring from the system of coéducation. At this 
time not only are its buildings and equipments much 
superior to those with which it began, but its standard 
of education has been advanced, new departments 
have been added, its professors and teachers, largely 
recruited from its own graduates, are more numerous, 
and in many branches better qualified than heretofore, 
so that Swarthmore now takes high rank among the 
colleges of our country. 

Manifestly our young people are not likely to 
remain permanently with us unless we can offer them 
an adequate education in all the chief branches of 
learning ; and various causes have operated to make 
necessary for this purpose an outlay much greater 
than was required a quarter of a century ago. Among 
these causes are (1) the demand for a greater variety 
of elective courses of study, calling for an increased 
number of skilled instructors ; (2) the great progress 
of the physical and biological sciences, demanding 
museums and laboratories, fitted not only for demon- 
stration, but for individual work by the student; and 
(3) the more general recognition of the dignity of 
the profession of teaching, which not only requires 
more serious preparation of those who assume its 


JOSEPH WHARTON, Chairman, 
P. O. Box 1332, Philadelphia, Pa. 

ROBERT M. JANNEY, 

112 Drexel Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
EDWARD H. OGDEN, 

314 Vine Street, Philadelphia. Pa. 
SUSAN W. LIPPINCOTT, 

Cinnaminson, N. J. 


ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, 
8th and Market Streets, 


HOWARD M. JENKINS, 
g21 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Gwynedd, Pa.) 


Meeting and Others - 


responsibilities, but also a more liberal scale of pay 
ment than formerly obtained. 

It is obvious that such educational advantages 
presuppose a degree of stability that no ill-nourished 
institution can attain. No college exists upon the 
fees paid by its students; all depend largely upon 
gifts or bequests, the thank-offerings of persons who, 
conscious of having been blessed in basket and in 
store, desire to express their gratitude by aiding their 
fellow-men. Not many, perhaps, can give largely, 
but there are those, we hope, who will desire to do so, 
while smaller gifts may not only be the expression of 
the same generosity, but in the aggregate may be of 
material assistance. Some may desire to bestow by 
bequest some part of their worldly goods upon so 
worthy an object as SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. We 
would, however, remind such that a gift made during 
life is sure to reach its aim undiminished by tax, and 
free from the chance of failure by reason of a faulty 
will or by decease within the (Pennsylvania) legal 
limit of thirty days from date of will. 

In furtherance of the views above expressed it, 
has been proposed that the friends of the College now 
endeavor to secure a Fund of five hundred thousand 
dollars ($500,000) for its additional endowment and 
equipment. This amount, while small as compared 
with the endowments of some similar institutions, 
will place SWARTHMORE COLLEGE ina condition which 
will insure its continued progress. 

We appeal to those who are able and willing to 
assist, for generous contributions ; and in so doing we 
point backward to the plain, useful, unostentatious 
career of SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, hallowed as it is by 
the pious diligence of many Friends now departed, 
and forward to the great work that lies before our one 
College, if the members and descendants of members 
of the Society will give it to the material support it 
deserves and requires. 

Subscriptions will be received by any member of 
the Committee, either without condition, or condi 
tioned upon the completion of the Fund. 


ANNIE SHOEMAKER, Secretary, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 
WILLIAM W. BIRDSALL, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 
SUSAN J. CUNNINGHAM, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 
WILLIAM J. HALL, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A GOOD WORD EACH WEEK. 
XVII. 

PuRE worship under the Gospel stands neither in 
forms nor in the formal disuse of forms : it may be with- 
out words as well as with them, but it must be “ in 
spirit and in truth.” 


From the Book of Discipline of London Yearly Meeting, 
chapter on Meetings for Worship. 


Ou, where does God abide? 
1 asked the lily, and her petal tips 
Slow parted their white, smiling lips, 
As softly she replied : 
‘In me He dwells. Lo! that sweet perfume rare, 
Which thou inhalest from my heart, is there 
Because He there does hide.”’ 


Oh, where may God be found? 
I asked the storm to tell me, if it knew, 
And thundrous it replied, as on it flew : 
‘* Hear how His steps resound 
Within my hurtling heart. Lo! down is trod 
The bush, and bent the branch, because thy God 
Along this way is found.’’ 


Oh, where does God belong ? 
I asked the restless, surging mass of men ; 
Like sound of mighty sea came answer then : 
‘* Behold, not angels’ song, 
Or spheral music vast, speaks God at hand 
As does the moan and laugh in every land 
Of God's great human throng.’’ 


Oh, where does God not dwell ? 
Of not a single far off solitude, 
Where God's sweet presence does not bide and brood, 
Can earth or heaven tell ! 
In deepest desert may God's Jacob sleep ; 
E’en there God's ladder rests, that He may keep 
His tender vigil well ! 
—Louis M. Waterman, in Youth's Companion. 


THE CARLYLE FAMILY LETTERS.' 


One of the most interesting and satisfactory additions 
which have been made to our stock of Carlylean liter- 
ature are these “ Letters of Thomas Carlyle.” They 
are edited by Charles Townsend Copeland, lecturer 
on English Literature in Harvard University, who, 
besides fitting them together with needed notes and 
explanations, contributes a pleasing, if somewhat 
discursive, introductory essay on “ Carlyle as a Letter- 
Writer.” 

Pursuing the thought partly expressed above, we 
say with emphasis that we do not recall anything in 
the collections relating to Carlyle that on the whole 


1 Letters of Thomas Carlyle to his Youngest Sister.’’ Edited 
with an Introductory Essay by Charles Townsend Copeland. Pp. 
viii., and 286. Illustrated. $2.00. Boston: 
«& Co. 





| in 
| written work, we know of nothing more satisfactory 
| than his biography of his father, the plain, Scottish 


Volume LVI. 


They are chiefly those written by him to his youngest 
sister, Janet, who married Robert Hanning, came to 
Canada, lived in Hamilton, Ontario, and died in 
Toronto, at the age of eighty-four, in Twelfth month, 
1897. These letters begin in 1832, and close in 1873; 
there are, however, added in the volume, other letters 
to Janet Hanning, by other members of the family, 
and there are several from Carlyle’s mother to Janet, 
and some from Carlyle to his mother. 

The pleasing features about the letters include 
their simplicity, their animation, and their unmistaka- 
ble tone of family affection. The love of the children 
for their mother, and of her to them, goes without 
saying, but besides all the members of the family 
show attachment to one another, anda real interest 
one another’s fortunes. Amongst all Carlyle’s 


stone-mason, and similarly these family letters, so sim- 


| ple and so unaffected, tell the story of life experience 
| with a directness and pathos that no “ fine writing ”’ 





Houghton, Mifflin | 


| his sister. 
| removal to Canada, and Carlyle, whose home was in 
| London, was making a visit to the old Scottish home 
| and its neighborhood : 


| away from you rapidly that evening. 
| the same hour, we were getting out of Liverpool harbor, and 


| ascertaining how he can manage here where he is. 


could equal. Take, for example—and many others 
might as well be chosen—this one from Carlyle to 
She was living at Liverpool, before her 


SCOTSBRIG, 18th July, 1837. 

My Dear Jenny: According to promise, | set about writing 
you a word of Scotch news, now that I am fairly settled here 
and know how things are. The railway train whirled me 
Next evening, about 
on the following morning, between 7 and 8 o'clock, I had 
got my eye upon Alick waving to me from the end of the 
jetty at Annan. It is almost three weeks now that I have 
been here and found all well, but it was only the day before 
yesterday that we got our first visit to Dumfries made out, 
and could rightly report about matters there. I fancied a 
newspaper with two strokes would communicate the substance 
of what was to be said in the interim. 

There has been a good deal of discussion about Alick 
[a brother] and his going to America. He himself seemed 
of mind to go, but not very strongly or hopefully set on it. 
Our mother, again, was resolute against it, and made sucha 
lamenting as was sufficient to dishearten one more inclined 
than he. So now I think it seems fixed so far as that he w#// 
not go. What he is to do here one does not so well see, but 
it will evidently be a great point gained for him that he give 
up thinking about departure, and direct his whole industry to 
Men of 
far less wit than he do contrive to manage, when once they 
have set their heart on it. Jamie [another brother] is quite 
ready to go to Puttock and give up Scotsbrig to him, but I 
still rather think there will nothing come of that; nay, some 
think Alick himself does not at bottom wish that, but is satis- 
fied with finding Jamie so far ready to accommodate him and 
keep him at home. He seems very tranquil, cheerfuller 
than he was, and altogether steady ; likelier to have a little 
fair luck than he was awhile ago. He must persist where he 
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is. There is nothing that can prosper without perseverance. 
Perseverance will make many a thing turn out well that looked 
ill enough once. John of Cockermouth is gone off to America 
about a fortnight ago with all his family. I got him a letter 
from Bunswark toa brother of his at New York. I doubt 
not he will do well. Clow of Land has his property adver- 
tised for sale; means to be off about the end of August, 
which also I reckon prudent. With two or three thousand 
pounds in his pocket and four or five strong sons at his back, 
aman may make a figure in America. James Austin and 
Mary [Carlyle, a sister] were at one time talking of America, 
but they also have given it up. 

We had a letter from the Doctor [John Carlyle, a brother] 
shortly after my arrival here. He is well, living at Albano, a 
summer residence some twenty milesfrom Rome. He speaks 
of it being possible, or probable, that he may get back to 
England in September, but it is not certain. He will be 
pretty sure to come by Manchester and you if he come north- 
ward. The rest, as 1 have already hinted, are all well and 
following their usual course. Jamie [the brother, named 
above] and his wife and two sons go along very briskly. His 
crops look well. He had his peat-stack up (and mother's 
little one beside it) and his hay mown, though the late rains 
and thunder have retarded that a little. The country never 
looked beautifuller in my remembrance, green and leafy ; 
the air is fresh, and all things smiling and rejoicing and grow- 
ing. Austin is busy enough now with work. He had a bad 
time of it in the spring, when horse provender was so dear. 
The children are well,—even the eldest looks better than | 
expected,—and Mary, their mother, seems hearty and thrifty. 
I mentioned that we had been at Dumfries. Alick took up 
our mother and me on Friday last in a rough ‘‘ dandycart’’ 
of Mrs. Scott’s, with a beast of Jamie’s. One of the first 
questions my mother asked of Jean was, ‘‘ Hast thou had any 
word from Jenny?’’ To which the answer was ‘‘No."’ 
Jean’s child is running about quite brisk, though a little 
thinner than it once was; from teeth, I suppose. James 
Aitken has plenty of work, three or four journeymen. In 
short, they seem to be doing well. Finally, Jamie (Maister 
Cairlill) [this was a familiar name for James Carlyle, the 
brother] authorizes me to report that he this day met with a 
brother of thy Robert's, who said that the Peat-knowes too 
were all well. The day after my arrival here I fell in with 
William Hanning, the father, on Middlebie Brae, measuring 
some dykes, I think, with a son of Pottsfowns. He looked 
as well as I have seen him do. The same man as ever, 
though he must be much older than he once was. The tea 
parcel was forwarded to him, or sent for, by my desire, that 
same night. 

Our good mother here is quite well in health ; indeed, as 
well every way as one could expect, though doubtless she is 
a little lonelier now than when you were with her. She com- 
plains of nothing, but does her endeavor to make the best of 
all things. She wishes you ‘‘to write very soon and tell her 
how the world is serving you.’" She would have sent a word 
or two to that effect in her own hand, she says, but ‘‘ having 
a good clerk’’ (me, namely) ‘‘she does not need."’ I am to 
confirm her promise of coming with me when I return south- 
ward, and staying till you tire of her. There was word from 
Jane [his wife] on Sunday gone a week. She wrote in haste, 
but at great length, and seemed very cheerful. She will not 
come hither this time, I think. Her mother is to return home 
about the end of this month. Jane appears quite prepared 
to stay by herself. She has some friends yonder whom she 
is much with, and she rather likes the treat. Mrs. Welsh 
expects Liverpool people with her to Templand, and can stay 
no longer. 

I have ended my paper, dear Jenny, and given one of the 
meagrest outlines of our news. You will see, however, that 
nothing is going wrong with us ; that we are thinking of you 
and desirous to hear from you. Be a good bairn and a good 
wife, and help your good man faithfully in all honest things. 
He is a thrifty fellow with a good whole heart. There is no 
danger of him: Helpone another. Be good to one another. 
God's blessing with you both. All here salute you. 

I am always 

Your affectionate brother, 
T. CARLYLE. 





It will be remarked that this is nothing more 
than a simple family letter, occupied with domestic 
details. So it is, but there is a note running through 
it all of the qualities which make good and earnest 
people. ‘‘ Mother, wife, family, and one or two 
friends, were very dear to Carlyle,” says the editor of 
the volume under notice, and he quotes, on another 
page, a letter he» wrote to John Sterling in 1837, 
describing the old home and its surroundings: ‘ One 
night, late, I rode through the village where I was 
born. The old kirkyard tree, a huge old gnarled 
ash, was nestling itself softly against the great twi- 
light in the north. A star or two looked out, and 
the old graves were all there, and my father, and my 
sister; and God was above all.’”’ In a letter in this 
volume to his sister, in 1855, he sends her a photo- 
graph of their mother, and after relating that there is 
some uncertainty as to the exact date of her birth, 
he says: ‘Alas, we cannot settle it now, nor is that 
the important thing we have lost hold of in the 
change [her death] that has happened to us all! But 
let us not lament; it is far from our part to lament ; 
let us try rather to bless God for having had sucha 
mother, and to walk always while in this world as 
she would have wished we might do.”’ 

The temptation is strong to go on with quotations. 
Many more striking ones might be given ; the letters 
abound with them. Very seldom are we favored to 
meet with correspondence not intended for print so 
marked by rugged force and simple pathos. Defects 
can be found in Carlyle himself, and some serious 
holes can be picked in his literary work, but he comes 
to us nobly in these letters, as a man and a brother. 
It is no small thing to have artificialities, glosses, and 
veneerings stripped away and thrown aside, and to 
meet one of so strong a build in mind and spirit, face 
to face. After all, life is vastly greater than talk 
about life, and these letters, disclosing actualities, 
dealing with real experiences, not theatrically but in 
plain words of truth, are worth far more than many 
a more pretentious volume. 





1899. 
FRIENDS’ LESSONS iN OLD TESTAMENT. 
No. 19.—Firru Monta 7. 
THE PERIOD OF WANDERING. 

GOLDEN Text.—Behold, I will rain bread from heaven for 
you ; and the people shall go out and gather a day's por- 
tion every day, that | may prove them, whether they will 
walk in my law, or no. — Exodus, xvi., 4. 

Exodus xv., 23-27. 

xvi., 1-3. 
xvii., 1-8. 

Durinc the reign of Rameses IT. (see Lessons 1 and 

2) a treaty of peace was concluded with the Hittites, 

after long warfare. This treaty left Palestine partly 

in the hands of the Hittites, and such power as Egypt 
then retained was gradually lost. There was an 
agreement also for the return of fugitive slaves 
from the one country to the other. This agreement 


Scripture Reading. j 


was in force at the time of the Exodus, and added to 
the difficulties of the Hebrews, since it made the 
Hittites allies of the Egyptians so far as they were 
concerned. 


The power of Egypt had weakened 


—_—— 


materially under Menephtah, but was still formidable. 
Finally, the Hebrew force was undisciplined and 
unused to war. The conditions were not ripe for the 
conquest of a permament abiding-place. The number 
of the Hebrews as given in Exodus is vastly beyond 
what is possible under the conditions. Six hundred 
thousand men (Exodus xii., 37, and Numbers i., 45, 
46) implies as many as two million or more souls. 
This number, especially with “ flocks and herds, even 
very much cattle,” could not possibly have been 
watered at the springs of Sinai; moreover, the com- 
paratively small area of Goshen, where they lived in 
Egypt, and of Sinai, where they sojourned as nomads, 
render such numbers out of the question. After the 
settlement in Canaan the number forty thousand men 
is suggested in the Song of Deborah (Judges v., 8), 
but there is no sure basis for an estimate. The num- 
ber was too large, at any rate, for a single company, 
and we see that they were divided into five groups, 
which probably separated so as to scatter the flocks 
and herds over a wide range of country. (Numbers ii.) 

The Hebrews did not, then, set out at once for 
Canaan, but turned southward into the wilderness, 
already familiar to their leader during his exile from 
his people. Their first important halting-place was 
the great oasis of Sinai. But this was not to be 
occupied without a struggle. The nomad Amalekites 
already in possession thrust themselves across the 
path, and a battle was fought in which the Hebrews 
were victorious. Soon after they were hospitably 
received by the Kenite Jethro, the father-in-law of 
Moses. The Kenites were a small desert tribe under 
the priest-chief, not uncommon among Semites. 
Their religion was not unlike that of the Hebrews; 
indeed it was among them that Moses reached his 
more perfect conception of the Hebrew Jehovah, and 
it is very possible that he may have been influenced 
by the religious customs of the family of which he 
became a part. The Kenites finally allied themselves 
with the Hebrews and entered Canaan with them. 
Mention is made of them at various times before and 
after the conquest (Numbers xxiv., 21 ; Judges iv., 11). 
By the advice of Jethro the government of the peo- 
ple, up to this time wholly in the hands of Moses, 
was systematized so that his duties and responsibilities 
were lightened. 

The question of the sustenance of the children of 
Israel during their period of nomadic life is one con- 
cerning which there is much misconception. In the 
first place they had with them their flocks and herds 
(Exodus xii., 32, 38). Then the wilderness was not 
adesert. It had numerous oases, and as we have 
seen was the home of various wandering peoples. 
Quails (Exodus xvi., Numbers xi.) are not natives of 
Sinai, but occasionally pass over this region in vast 
migratory swarms. (The statement in Numbers xi., 
31, which reads as if the quails were piled up toa 
depth of two cubits all over the ground should read 
“ flying about two cubits above the ground.”’ ) 

“The manna, according to the Jewish tradition 
of Josephus, and the belief of the Arab tribes, and of 
the Greek church of the present day, is still found in 
the droppings of the tamarisk bushes which abound 
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in this part of the desert.” (Stanley.) The sugary 
sap which flows from the tamarisk is still called 
‘‘manna”’ by the Arabs, and is used as an article of 
commerce. ‘White manna is mentioned on the 
Egyptian monuments as a kind of vegetable food. 
. . . The Bedouins still speak of it as ‘raining from 
heaven’ because it falls from the trees with the dew. 

. Like that of the Bible, this manna looks like 
coriander seeds, tastes like honey, and melts in the 
sun.” (Geikie.) The Hebrews had dates also, since 
“three-score and ten palm trees’’ are mentioned 
(Exodus xv., 27), and they may have purchased food 
of the other tent-dwellers in the desert (Deuteronomy 
ii, 6). The mention of the morning dew (Exodus 
xvi, 14) of itself shows that the wilderness was by no 
means an arid desert. That the difficulties of the 
desert were great we may not doubt. What was easy 
for Kenite and Amalekite, trained to living from hand 
to mouth, accustomed to see about them food and 
water only for the day or for the hour, was most 
difficult for the escaping slaves just emerged from the 
land of plenty. There in all their lives they had 
never been withdrawn from the sight of the Nile or 
its canals; here aspring must be sought out for each 
encampment, and sought with the burning anxiety of 
fear and ignorance. Even when found the water was 
not always agreeable, so that murmurings and dis- 
content were common. In Egypt, even though they 
were scantily fed, there was never fear that the supply 
would fail. The unfailing fertility of the Nile country 


was about them and on every hand food was plenty. 


The wildness and barrenness of the wilderness of 
itself struck terror to a people accustomed to the 
teeming population of the Delta. It was not the 
most promising material for the making of a great 
nation or a great people. The Hebrews had neither 
emancipated themselves from the characteristic defects 
of slavery nor had they acquired the virtues of free 
men. They had all the weaknesses of both condi- 
tions, and none of the advantages of either. Just 
released from servitude, they did not yield willing 
obedience to a leader, yet they had no individual 
independence of action. They were blown by every 
wind of rumor or of fear, and complained of their 
leaders as if they were responsible for the difficulties 
about them; yet they were incapable of giving to 
those leaders the hearty support which alone could 
justify such placing of responsibility. Only time, 
and the constant experience of hardship endured, of 
difficulty overcome, could mould them into a united 
people and make a nation possible. 

Such change, too, was necessary before they could 
grasp the conception of Jehovah which had been 
revealed to Moses. To a race of slaves God will 
necessarily be a taskmaster ; to a race of freemen he 
may be recognized as a trusted leader. The slave 
cowers and fears God, for he feels that God as his 
master will use him for His own pleasure; the free- 
man stands erect and has respect for God, for he feels 
that God as his guide will lead him better than he 
can lead himself. This was the God of Moses. A 
later time will show an evolution of this to a further 
stage, when man shall see God as his father, in whose 
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power he can trust himself, nothing doubting. The 
time of Moses says, ‘‘ The Lord is a man of war,’’— 
the later time shall say first, ‘‘ The Lord is my shep- 
herd,” and then “Our Father.” 


NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
[FOLLOWING THE ‘‘ INTERNATIONAL’ SELECTION OF TEXTS, 
PREPARED FOR ‘‘ FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER."’ | 
No. 19.—Firta Monts 7. 
THE VINE AND THE BRANCHES. 
GOLDEN Text.—If ye keep my commandments, ye shall 
abide in my love.—John, xv., Io. 
Read the Scripture, John, xv., 1-11. 
REVISED VERSION. 

Tue last lesson extended nearly to the close of the four- 
teenth chapter of John. That chapter concludes with the 
words, ‘‘Arise, let us go hence,’’ and as the next three, the 
fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth, are all of the same 
nature as the fourteenth, continuing the discourse of Jesus, 
it seems likely that there must have been, in copying, some 
transposition, or misplacement It has been suggested 
that the words quoted are not in their proper place; they 
seem to belong at the close of chapter xvii (Professor 
Benjamin W. Bacon, of New Haven, thinks chapters xvi. 
and xvii should follow in chapter xiii., after v 20 ) 
Another suggestion is that the disciples, upon this being 
said to them, rose, but hesitated to separate, and that Jesus 
seeing their hesitation, and their dependence on him, 
added his further discourse. Upon either supposition, the 
place of the present lesson was still the ‘‘ upper room,”’ in 
Jerusalem. The night was wearing on. 

The parable of the Vine and the Branches, which forms 
the lesson, is a beautiful and impressive one, when we come 
into the thought of a fellowship formed in the bonds of 
Christ—that is, a unity of feeling, of aspiration, of 
endeavor, on the foundation of Christian love. In sucha 
case Jesus, the Christ, who enunciated the great principles 
of our faith, and who represented them in the actions of 
his life, becomes the Vine, and those devoted to him are 
the branches. 

The Divine Spirit which was manifested in Jesus must 
make the vitality which flows through vine and branches, 
and which gives them their united and harmonious 
life. As the branch, when severed from its parent stem, 
withers and dies, so does man when separated from the 
Father. While the connection between the vine and the 
branch is complete, the sap flows throughout, the fragrant 
blossoms appear, and in course of time the fruit taking the 
place of the blossoms, and growing until matured. But 
should the branch be cut off, what follows? Not only does 
the branch wither, but the fruit decays ; the promise which 
it gave is unfulfilled. So in the spiritual, if we lose our 
connection with the great Source of life and streng h, if 
the divine spirit that filled Jesus does not flow into and 
through us, the promise of fruitage in us fails, the leaves 
wither, the fruit dries up, and there is spiritual death. 

‘* Every branch that beareth fruit, he cleanseth it, that it 
may bring forth more fruit.’’ The thought here is rather 
more outward. God is called the husbandman, the gar- 
dener attending the vine Every branch in the Christ 
brotherhood ‘‘ that beareth not fruit, he taketh away."’ So 
too, ‘‘every branch that beareth fruit, he cleanseth it, 
that it may bear more fruit.’’ Every true disciple desires 
to be in condition to bear fruit, and to bear more and 
more as he becomes perfected and strengthened. Again 
Jesus said: ‘* Now ye are clean, through the word I have 
spoken to you.’’ We cannot today hear his outward 
voice, as did they of that time, but we can hear the Christ- 
voice within us, and if obedient to its teachings, we will 
verify in ourselves this saying. 
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“If a man abide not in me [in the Christ Spirit] he is 
cast forth as a branch, and is withered, and they gather 
them and cast them into the fire.’’ Let us endeavor that 
we ‘‘ abide ’’ in the divine life. With it, none can wither. 
And as, in the outward, the gardener collects the dead 
branches which he has cut off with his pruning-knife, and 
casts them into his fire, so the spiritually dead branches 
will spiritually be consumed A parallel tnought, here, 
may be that fire of affliction which want of trust or want 
of faithfulness brings, and by means of which we are often 
regenerated, when a smooth or easy life would have been 
to us a positive injury. In one sense anything burned is 
destroyed, —that is as ani organism. But its substance is 
indestructible, and in the economy of nature is made over 
into new forms. So they who cannot be taught life’s best 
lessons by a sunshiny experience may through the refining 
fire of discipline have their old life destroyed and their 
being renewed. 

The closing verses of the lesson repeat and emphasize 
the thought that Jesus continually impressed upon his dis- 
ciples: ‘‘ If ye keep my commandments ye shall abide in 
my love ; even asI have kept my Father's commandments, 
and abide in his love.’’ Discipleship with Christ, the 
divine, the eternal, is to be found in the following after 
him, dwelling in and near him, partaking of him. No 
purely intellectual view concerning him is of value; the 
supreme test is the life, the character, the ‘‘ keeping ’’ of 
his commandments. This is illustrated in the parable 
itself. The evidence of the flowing of the life of the Vine 
in its branches is the bearing of fruit. And what is this 
fruit? Paul says (Galatians, v. 22.): ‘‘ The fruit of the 
Spirit is love, joy, peace, longsuffering, kindness, good- 
ness, faithfulness, meekness, temperance.”’ 

The next lesson is taken, according to the ‘ Inter- 
national ’’ program, from the eighteenth chapter of John, 
so that the remaining verses of the fifteenth, from which 
the present lesson comes, and all of the two following 
chapters, are passed over. ‘They should be attentively 
read. In the fifteenth, just following the present lesson, 
occur those important passages, (verses 13, 14, 15), in 
which the Master declares: ‘‘Greater love hath no man 
than this, that a man lay down his life for his friends Ye 
are my friends, if ye do the things which I command you. 
No longer do I call you servants ; for the servant knoweth 
not what his lord doeth: but I have called you friends ; 


for all things that I heard from my Father I have made 
known unto you.”’ 


THE INFLUENCE OF PLAIN LANGUAGE. 


Paper read at the Easton, N. Y., Young Friends’ Association, by 
Phebe A Hoag, Fourth month 9, 1899. 


Let us first consider what is meant by plain language. 
Jesus says, ‘“‘ Let your communication be yea, yea; 
nay, nay: for whatsoever is more than these cometh 
of evil.” Friends have always taken this command 
as a guide to their conversation, believing that all 
forms of flattery should be avoided; hence they dis- 
pensed with the use of all “titles,” addressing all 
persons of whatever rank by their Christian names. 
“Mr.” and “‘ Mrs.” are but abbreviations of master 
and mistress, implying that the person so addressed 
is, or has the right to be, master over us, while Jesus 
says: ‘ Neither be ye called masters, for one is your 
Master, even Christ.’”’ Even these titles were not 
used. 

For the same reason they kept to the use of the 
singular pronoun when addressing one person, for in 
the time of the early Friends the plural pronoun was 
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so used only in addressing persons of a higher rank, | DRIVING THROUCH NARROW PLACES. 


and as they believed that all men are created equal, 
they did not think it right for them to thus appear to 
hold one person above another. 

From the New York Book of Discipline of 1839 
[ quote the following: “‘ Friends should keep to the 
simplicity of Truth, end our ancient testimony against 
the superstitious observance of days and times, and 
calling the days and months by Heathen names.” 
Following, was given the derivation of the names of 
the months and days of the week, showing that they 
were all of an “idolatrous or superstitious origin,”’ 
and Friends were encouraged to keep to “ the lan- 
guage of Truth, in denominating the months and 
days according to the plain and numerical way of 
expression.”’ 

Thus we see a principle underlying each peculiar 
form of language as used by Friends. For their 
strict adherence to these principles they often met 
with persecution, but that did not move them when 
they believed they were right, and by faithfulness in 
these apparently smaller matters they were gaining 
that self-control and strength of character which have 
characterized Friends from their rise to the present 
time. 

The language of Friends is beautiful, 
So soft and gentle and sweet, 


The heart seems overflowing with. love 
When its earnest accents we meet. 


’ 


For who can utter the ‘‘ thee’’ and ‘‘thou’’ 
If the heart's not pretty near right ? 

To them we look for the guiding star 
That leads to the Inner Light. 


This simple and beautiful language 
Is always pure and mild, 

Its expression is quaint and simple 
As the thoughts of a little child. 


We feel there is strength of character ; 
For thev’ve braved the taunts of men 

To keep to these simple words of truth, 
When to change 'twould have easier been. 


We feel the simple truth is spoken ; 
It cannot be otherwise, 

For who ever swerves from truthfulness 
Who uses the ‘‘ thees’’ and ‘‘thys’’? 


When on meeting we feel the hand-clasp warm, 
And hear the ‘‘ How does thee do?’’ 

And are then addressed by our Christian name 
We feel that the friendship’s true. 


From.this plain language, simple and strong, 
Is reflected out to the world 

The feeling of sympathy, love, and truth, 
And purity manifold, 


Of sweet and Christlike charity, 
Of a gentle and sincere heart, 
And a life of earnest devotion, given 
To God in every part. 


May this simple language continue, 
And never be lost from sight, 
But form a distinguishing feature 
Of this sect which stands for the right. 


HARDSHIPS a1d sorrows are oftentimes the fires 
which burn out the dross of selfishness from human 
hearts. — Selected. 


I HAD driven up in the carriage. One of the barn 
doors was open and the other was closed. 

“Do you think I can drive through that one 
door ?”’ said I to the boy. 

‘‘ No, sir, but you can unhitch the horse and then 
draw the wagon in.” But I reasoned, if there was 
room enough to draw the wagon in by hand there 
was room enough for the horse to draw it in without 
unhitching him ; the only trouble was to know how 
to keep in the middle of the space and not strike the 
posts oneither side. Aftera moment’s thought, I saw 
how to do it, and drove the carriage in through the 
narrow door without any trouble, but with, perhaps, 
not more than an inch or two of room to spare. 

It was done in this way: I thought, if I drive just 
as close as possible to the post on one side, there will 
be no danger of hitting the post on the other side ; 
and so, without trying to keep in the middle of the 
road, I turned all my attention to the side of the 
wagon on which I sat, and carefully drove the gentle 
horse so that my end of the axle passed perhaps within 
an eighth of an inch of the centre post, and then I 
knew that there must be room enough at the other end 
to clear the other side of the door. So by attending 
strictly to my own end of the axles, the other end 
took care of itself without watching. 

Men clamor for their rights and forget their duties. 
But if all men did their duties all men would have 
their rights. If you keep close to your own side of 
the passage way, you can drive through narrow places 
and not trespass on others’ rights.—[The Christian. ] 


Tue longer I live, the more expedient I find it 
to endeavor more and more to extend my sympathies 


and affections. The natural tendency of advancing 
years is to narrow and contract these feelings. I do 
not mean that I wish to form a new and sworn friend- 
ship every day, to increase my circle of intimates ; these 
are very different affairs. But I find it conduces to 
my mental health and happiness, to find out all I can 
which is amiable and loveable in those I come in con- 
tact with, and to make the most of it. It may fall 
very far short of what I was once wont to dream of ; 
it may not supply the place of what I have known, 
felt, and tasted ; but it is better than nothing : it seems 
to keep the feelings and affections in exercise = it 
keeps the heart alive in its humanity ; and till we shall 
be all spiritual, this is alike our duty and our interest. 
—Bernard Barton. 
><¢ 

A man’s first care should be to avoid the reproaches 
of his own heart; his next, to escape the censures of 
the world ; if the last interferes with the former, it ought 
to be entirely neglected, but otherwise there cannot be 
a greater satisfaction to an honest man than to see those 
approbations which it gives itself seconded by the ap- 
plause of the public.—Addison. 


d><€ 
AND think that he is mainly wise, 
Who takes what comes of good or ill, 
Trusting that goodness underlies : 
And worketh in the end—His will.— Avice Cary.. 
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THE PLAIN PEOPLE PAY. 


‘Pain people,” those of whom Lincoln spoke, can- 
not too definitely or too fixedly regard the fact that 
all public waste is at their expense. It is a fact very 
much obscured, and even denied, for it is part of the 
plan of those who commit the waste that those who 
must pay for it shall not understand what is being 
done. 

Any one who doubts that it is the workers who 
carry the burden of government error, extravagance, 
waste, and destruction can, by a simple study of the 
elements of the problem, be soon convinced. All so- 
called “ wealth” is the product of labor. There is 
practically no wealth which is not such product. All 
we have, contributory to our subsistence, or comfort, 
or luxury, is the outcome of toil. The imagined in- 
crease of wealth by revaluation, as when the “ mar- 
kets ’’ rise, or its decrease, as when they fall, causes 
no real change in the existing stock of the world’s 
products ; they remain the same in bulk, and in char- 
acter, after the market has fallen or risen, that they 
were before the shift in valuation occurred. 

‘‘ Capital,”’ so called, is but the product of labor, 
unused, and now usable to promote new labor. Cap- 
ital has no other origin than that of past, performed, 
completed labor, whose results are now available for 
the support of further effort. 

These are, it is true, simple and familiar state- 
ments of economic facts. But let us apply them a 
moment. Suppose that a great part of the com- 
munity, including many of those who are at the time 
of life when strength and ability to labor is greatest, 
are drawn off and set not to make but to destroy, who 
is it that must replace the things destroyed? Obvi- 
ously, those who remain laboring. When cities are 
burned, who rebuilds them? Not the destroyers. 
When villages are “shelled,” when canals are cut, 
when railroads are torn up, when crops are laid waste, 
when trees are cut down, when homes are ruined, 
how are all these repaired and replaced, supposing it 
is ever done? Certainly, it is the plain people, who 
labor, who do not destroy but build up, that must 
make good all this loss. 

We are at present spending millions of dollars, 
and even hundreds of millions, to destroy, in one 
place or another, the results of labor. The cost of 
doing this must be paid, and day by day it is paid, in 
the simple, actual, real toil of those who rise early 
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and labor late. It can be paid for in no other way. 
There is no magic in government, no necromancy in 
taxation. Inthe end, as in every other case, it comes 
back to a settlement, and those who produce must 
yield up their hard-got productions to square the ac- 
count. The farmer brings his wheat, the mechanic 
his wages, the artisan his finished work, and every 
other worker, male or female, old or young, pays over 
the something which he has been busy in making. 
Thus is the waste and injury account squared, and it 
cannot be squared in any other way. Those who 
flourish as destroyers, on sea or on land, are kept, and 
their destructive work is paid for, out of the earnings 
of the plain people. 


WE have published private letters from soldiers serving in 
the Philippine Islands, disclosing the barbarities of the war, 
and we could fill pages of the INTELLIGENCER with others that 
are appearing in the daily newspapers. They are mostly written 
as ‘‘home’”’ letters, and were not intended for publication ; 
they give frank descriptions of the scenes of blood and de- 
struction. We believe they ought to be widely read, and we 
only refrain from printing more of them in our own columns 
because we fear that most of our readers would rather not have 
a mass of such details. The killing of men, women, and 
children, ‘‘ every native we met,’ is testified to by one sol- 
dier ; the burning of a ‘‘ big church,"’ and the killing of over 
a hundred men inside, is described by another; others de- 
scribe the ‘‘looting,’’ (a word derived from the robberies by 
the English troops in India), of houses, and the accumulation 
of vast quantities of plunder, and still others various shocking 
features of the war. It seems impossible to suppose that the 
people of the United States mean to continue this chapter 
very long. 


WE value highly the series of Old Testament Lessons 
which have been in progress since the first of the year, for 
use in First-day schools, and which are regularly published 
inthe INTELLIGENCER. They are intelligent, reverent studies 
of the Biblical materials, with all the light which the discov- 
ered monuments, inscriptions, tablets, etc., have shed upon 
them, and we doubt whether anything better can be easily 
found anywhere. A careful following of these Lessons, with 
the aid of some, if not all, of the authorities suggested as 
helpful, will be certain to give a good knowledge of the 
Biblical account. 


Ir may be set down as certain that if we are to look at 
Cuba and the other islands that have come partly or entirely 
into our control merely as fields for ‘‘ exploiting,’’ as oppor- 
tunities for our advantage, our whole experience will be un- 
happy. We might help the peoples of the islands ; we can 
help them if we will, but the policy of grasping, self-seeking 
advantage is certain to fail. 


THE announcement under the heading ‘‘ Swarthmore 
College,’’ on the inside page of the cover, speaks for itself 
and states the whole case very clearly. An encouraging 


start, we think we may say, has been given to the Fund, and 
it is to be hoped that it will, in due time, have a satisfactory 
increase. 
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BIRTHS. 


WALKER.—Fourth month 4, 1899, to Ivins C. and Mary 
R. Walker, of Norristown, a daughter, who is named Ellen 
Lee. 


MARRIAGES. 


BONSAL—OVERDEER.—At the residence of the bride's 
mother, Fourth month 19, 1899, Charles Albert Bonsal, of 
West Chester, Pa., son of the late T. Vincent and Mary M. 
Bonsal, of Philadelphia, and Katharine F. Overdeer, of Get- 
tysburg, Pa. 

LINDSAY—JONES.—Third month 30, 1899, at the home 
of her parents, in Frederick county, Maryland, by Friends’ 
ceremony, Ida M., daughter of Hiram B. and Mary E. Jones, 
and William A. Lindsay, Jr., she being a member of Pipe 
Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


LUKENS—PANCOAST.—At the residence of the bride’s 
father, in Germantown, Philadelphia, Fourth month 18, 1899, 
under the care of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Phila- 
delphia, William Briscoe Lukens, son of Ephraim C. and the 
late Anna N. Lukens, and Mary Hurley Pancoast, daughter 
of David and the late Elizabeth Bickham Pancoast. 


DEATHS. 

FAIRLAMB.—Fourth month 17, 1899, Jonathan T., son 
of the late R. Crosby Fairlamb, aged 52 years. Interment at 
Media, Pa. 

GAUSE.—At the home of her son, Whitson Gause, near 
Providence, Lancaster county, Pa., Twelfth month 5, 1898, 
Elizabeth Whitson Gause, aged 75 years. 


STACKHOUSE.—At his late residence in Southampton 
township, Bucks county, Pa., Sixth-day, Fourth month 14, 
1899, of Bright’s disease, John H. Stackhouse, Sr., in his 
56th year ; a son of the late Charles and Hannah Stackhouse, 
of Horsham township, Montgomery county, Pa. 


WATSON.—Suddenly, of heart failure, Fourth month 12, 
1899, at his home on Hamilton Avenue, Trenton, N. J., John 
Watson, in the 7oth year of his age. 

He was born at Carversville, Pa., and came to Trenton to 
reside nearly 31 years ago. He was interested in his meet- 
ing, also in Friends’ Association. M. 

WOOLMAN.—At 1708 Race street, Philadelphia, Effie 
H., wife of George S. Woolman. Interment at Orange, N. J. 


DOUKHOBOR NOTES. 


THE removal of the Doukhobors who have been in Cyprus is 


now in progress. A report elsewhere printed in full, pre- 
sented to London Y. M. Meeting for Sufferings, gives the de- 
tails. The ship, the Lake Superior, the one that brought the 
second party from Batoum to St. John, was expected at 
Larnaka, Cyprus, on the 15th, and is probably on its way by 
this time. 

Atthe meeting of the Committee in London, John Bellows 
said that the captain and crew of the Lake Superior were 
greatly struck with the religious character and consistency of 
the Doukhobors whom they had conveyed from Tiflis to 
Canada. The captain remarked to William Bellows, ‘‘ Re- 
member, if these people don’t go to Heaven, you won’t.”’ 
William Bellows will accompany the emigrants from Cyprus 
to Canada. 

There are still some 2,000 to 3,000 Doukhobors in Russia, 
in the province of Kars, who are in the same situation as those 
who have come away. They are to be brought over at once, 
toCanada. A grant of 130,000 acres of land will be made 
them by the Government—on the same terms, we presume, as 
to the others. 

We have received one more contribution to the Fund in 
our hands. 

THE ‘‘ INTELLIGENCER "’ 
eee dS. g 0s!) 6 sb 
Previously acknowledged, . 


FUND. 
. $100.00 
349-25 


Total, 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 


THE following communication was some time since 
sent to the President : 

RicumonpD, Inp., Third month 22, 1899. 
To William McKinley, President of the United States : 

The Indiana Yearly Meeting of the Religious 
Society of Friends, at its last meeting held at 
Waynesville, Ohio, Ninth month, 1898, directed a 
letter of sympathy and congratulation to be sent to 
the Czar of Russia on his proposed Disarmament 
Conference. 

As no expression of unity with this Disarmament 
Conference has been sent to thee as the chief Execu- 
tive of our government from our Indiana Yearly 
Meeting, we, as Friends, have felt that a responsibility 
rests on us to inform thee that this most vital subject 
had occupied our attention and to send thee a copy of 
the letter to the Czar. 

We believe that the real support of this conference 
must come from the expressed wishes of the People, 
and our desire is that the President and the People of 
the United States fulfill to the utmost their part ‘to 
improve this opportunity of the century to inaugurate 
a movement that shall become, as the years go by, a 
stronger and stronger defense for peace and good 
will, and the best and unhindered development of arts, 
commerce, and religion.” 

ANNA M. VAUGHAN, 
Josern C. RATLIFF. 


In sending the above, A. M. V. writes :. 

It may look a little lame that the letter to the 
President is not signed officially. It was an over- 
sight that a letter was not sent to the President at the 
same time that the letter was sentto the Czar. From 
various reasons we failed to get the subject into our 
business meeting till last monthly meeting, but I 
wrote to all the monthly meetings of our Yearly 
Meeting, on my own request to introduce the subject 
into their meeting. Our own monthly meeting 
approved, and most of those I wrote to have approved, 
(all have approved who have replied). 


The Friends’ Meeting property at Fallsington, 
Bucks county, Pa., has been improved by the con- 
struction of new walks and drives. At Wrightstown, 
on the 15th instant(the Newtown Lxterprise says) a 
number of interested members of the Friends’ Asso- 
ciation met at the meeting-house, and planted a num- 
ber of trees on the property. 


John J. Cornell and wife have a prospect of 
attending the approaching Concord Quarterly Meet- 
ing, at Wilmington, on the 2d proximo, (next Third- 
day), and Abington, at Horsham, on the 4th. 


The Yearly Meeting of (Orthodox) Friends, hel 
at Fourth and Arch streets, Philadelphia, began its 
sittings for business on the 17th inst., and closed on 
the 21st. The attendance was good, and the meeting 
reported very satisfactory. Several visiting Friends 
were present, among them being Eliza H. Varney, of 
Canada ; Cyrus W. Harvey, of Kansas; Eli Harvey, 
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of Kansas; Thomas Ellmore and Katharine Stanton, 
of Indiana; Hannah and Rachel Stratton, of Ohio; 
Benj. Lightfoot, of Pittsburg ; Elisha Steer, of Ohio ; 
Dr. Richard H. Thomas, of Baltimore; Ellwood 
Conrad, of Ohio. 

FROM AIKEN, S. C. 
Editors FRIENDs’ INTELLIGENCER : 
Durinc a brief sojourn in this place near the Schofield 
Industrial and Normal School, and as guests in the 
pleasant home of its founder, we have had a most 
interesting, encouraging, and hopeful insight into its 
daily work. Many improvements are noticeable 
since a visit made some years since, before the indus- 
trial departments were added, and before the Farm 
was one of its acquirements. Chief among the in- 
dustries taught are printing, harness-making, carpen- 
tring, shoemaking, sewing, laundry work, etc. These 
are of great significance and give promise of a better 
future for the colored people who have so much to 
overcome in the way of generations of dependence. 
Nothing in the present outlook is so apparent and so 
hopeful as the improved condition socially and 
morally of the class who have availed themselves of 
the benefits of this training in better living. The 
boys and girls of these schools will compare favorably 
with the same class everywhere. They are neat and 
tidy in their dress, and an evident and praiseworthy 
desire is shown to make the most out of the little 
they have. 

In general deportment, in respectful attention, and 
courteous manner, they are not inferior to the best. 
Very seldom do we find young people so responsive 
to any kind and friendly advances, and indeed in 
some cases it is most touching and pathetic. No 
one can remain here for any length of time and give 
anything of their heart to them without being im- 
pressed with this. They are as essentially a part of 
this—as it is sometimes styled—black man’s country, 
as its sunshine, its tropical plants, and its singing 
birds. 

We have been delighted and so much entertained 
by the daily devotional exercises in the chapel in 
which teachers, pupils, and visitors join. They yet 
produce in an inimitable way the plantation melodies, 
like which there is nothing in all the wide world, and 
which, we trust, they will never let die. They are 
the expression of a life and of a people and condi- 
tions that will never be repeated. I am sure we will 
carry home with us in our finer sense some lingering 
echoes of those that we have heard and a memory of 
the trustful dependence and simple faith which they 
breathe and which are a rebuke to our conventional 
interpretations. 

The Friends have cause to congratulate themselves 
that they have in a degree been the pioneers in this 
Christian work of helping to regenerate a people who 
have known oppression and wrong, and should for- 
ever bear it in mind that here we have some work 
that we cannot afford to neglect. 

The season here is not quite so far advanced as 
sometimes at this time of the year, but it is very 
- springlike and warm, and every day is a delight in 
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the fresh, green foliage, the blooming flowers, and the 


fine concerts of the feathered songsters. 
We shall find another spring unfolding, perhaps, 
when we come home, making ‘wo in our little year. 
SARAH M. CARVER. 
Atken, S. C., Fourth month 21. 


THE CYPRUS DOUKHOBORS. 


At the meeting of the Meeting for Sufferings, (corresponding to 
our Representative Committee ), of London Yearly Meeting, at London, 
on the 7th instant, the following report was presented. 


Tue Doukhobor Committee have to report that the 
long-continued sickness which prevailed among the 
immigrants in Cyprus, so disheartened them as to 
leave no hope of their ultimately settling in the island, 
and the committee have therefore chartered a vessel, 
the Lake Superior, which has already conveyed some 
2,000 Doukhobors from Batoum, to take these also 
to Canada. 

The steamer is now on her passage from Liver- 
pool, probably passing Gibraltar to-day, and is due 
at Larnaka on the 15th, when she will at once take 
on board the 1,030 (or thereabouts) of the immi- 
grants, of which our Society has had the care, under 
the able management of Wilson Sturge. 

This reémigration will necessitate our calling up 
a portion of the guarantee fund ; one-fifth its amount 
meeting the immediate requirement. We do not an- 
ticipate more than a very trifling further call upon 
the guarantors in any case. 

It must be remembered that before the Doukho- 
bors left their homes in the Transcaucasus, communi- 
cation between them and the committee was extremely 
difficult and imperfect; so that: while these poor 
people were driven to extremity by their sufferings 
on the one hand, the committee, on the other hand, 
had no means of making clear to them the position 
in Cyprus, and of warning them against the sudden 
move ex masse which involved them in such illness 
and loss of life after landing in the island without 
preparation for their housing, etc. 

The committee, therefore, have had to face a 
position they had been powerless to prevent, and to 
make the best of it. They are thankful that at the 
present moment there remains no serious illness, and 
no infectious complaint, among the poor people, to - 
hinder their early removal to Canada, where the 
authorities have done everything in their power to 
smooth the way for their coming, providing food and 
shelter for their immediate needs, and finding work 
for such of the men as may not be able to begin at 
once the cultivation of the lands that are allotted to 
them. 

Three Russian ladies, who have given their 
services gratuitously as nurses during the late period 
of sickness among the Cyprus Doukhobors, gener- 
ously volunteer to accompany them in the long voy- 
age from Larnaka to Quebec, in case their help 
should be required ; and the Dominion Government 
generously gives them passes, as it has done in the 
case of the nurses who accompanied the previous 
parties of Doukhobors, over the Canadian Pacific 
railway lines. 

The Doukhobors take with them the tools, bag- 
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gage, and tents they now have in Cyprus, for use in 
the new settlement. 


Joun BELLows, Clerk to the Committee. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA SCENES. 


From a Private Letter. 


We find Santa Barbara a very pretty place. This 
morning we went out to the Old Mission, and saw and 
heard the monks. I don’t think I have any Catholic 
blood at all in my veins, but my heart always gives a 
little jump at the thought of these old Padres. In- 
variably the missions are picturesque. 

On Easter Sabbath I drove thirty miles, from 
10.30 a.m., to 6.30 p.m., up to Mesa Grande, nearly 
five thousand feet above the sea. A cousin teaching 
school there came down to San Diego to see us, and 
I drove home with her and had quite a thrilling little 
visit. She lives (boards) right in the midst of the 
Government Reservation for the Indians. The little 
brown, adobe huts were every where in sight, and 
their inhabitants were wonderfully interesting to me. 
Some of them are quite civilized, and others live on 
acorns, and depend upon stealing for their luxuries. 
While I was there the white people in the neighbor- 
hood gave a party for the o/d Indians, and I wish you 
might have seen the guests as they arrived,—the old 
women bare-footed, their long white hair uncombed ; 
the men attired in wonderfully queer garments, in all 
stages of decay. Their manners are none of the best, 
for they have a way of taking cakes, pies, etc., by the 
middle and shoving them into their dresses, or into 
sacks brought for the purpose. But the children are 
cute, and quite clever, some ways. They are learn- 
ing English, and seem to approve of Uncle Sam, and 
the Government schools. 

While we were at Pasadena we went up Mount 
Lowe. Part of the ascent is by trolley, over deep 
and dreadful canyons, around sharp curves, always 
making abrupt ascent until we reach Alpine Tavern 
5,000 feet above the sea. It is a wonderful feat of 
engineering, and a most interesting trip. 

But the prettiest place I have seen since I came to 
California is Smiley Heights, at Redlands. It is the 
home of the Smiley Brothers, (Albert K. and Alfred 
H.), of Lake Mohonk, and Lake Minnewaska. 
Never before did I know what could be done in land- 
scape gardening. They had acres of roses and all 
kinds of flowers in full bloom. And away up on the 
top of the mountain is the loveliest little lake, fringed 
with red geraniums, (and red geraniums in California 
are something worth while). As the road wound in 
and out this mass of shrubbery and bloom, one could 
catch every little while lovely glimpses of the moun- 
tains and valleys. I cannot describe it, but I wished 
for you all! ° 

Santa Barbara, Cal., Fourth month 11. 


Five thousand Indians, dissatisfied with conditions exist- 
ing in the reservations of the Indian Territory, have left in a 
body for Mexico to establish a union reservation on a large 
tract near Guadalajara. The emigrants belong to the Chero- 
kee, Creek, and Delaware tribes. They are said to have a 
capital of $425,000. 
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TRUE MISSION TEACHING. 


The following extract from a private letter written by ateacher ina 
Chicago school, where her work is among the ‘“‘ incorrigibles,’’—with 
whom she is wonderfully successful—has the ring of a true mission 
teacher. We should ali be thankful for her self-sacrificing devotion. 


Many thanks for your interest in my work with the 
boys. I often feel that I am working in vain, as far 
as good results are concerned, and yet as I see before 
me each day, a dozen boys who will not stay in school 
in any other room, a week, and who have come 
regularly, hardly missing a day in my room for five 
months, I feel that perhaps after all I am doing 
something. 

I have obtained from friends many copies of 
[juvenile newspapers |, for such luxuries are unknown 
in the boys’ homes, and they delight to look at them 
before school and sit in perfect rapture when I read to 
them the stories. Then they beg to take copies 
home at night to read, and I find that it keeps them 
from spending their evenings on the street, or in low 
theatres. 

They have everything to overcome within and 
without, for they are badly born and their associations 
are of the most pernicious kind, while they have all 
been smokers, since they were five or six years old. 

They live by the old Testament doctrine, ‘‘an eye 
for an eye and a tooth for a tooth.”” The sweeter one 


of Christ’s time, is still beyond them, but I hope to 
make some little impression upon them in time. 


CHILD CULTURE. 
A Friend greatly interested in the right kind of child culture gives 
in a private letter this good advice to a young mother. This mother, 


much impressed by it, desires it passed on to others through the IN- 
TELLIGENCER. 


May the baby have a healthy body and mind, and 
may its parents have the wisdom to let it alone, and 
give it plenty of good air and sunshine and love, and 
allow it to grow naturally and: develop into what it 
was intended to be, and not try to make it over. If 
she is a rose don’t try to make a lily of her. Just 
keep the weeds away and slugs off. It grieves me to 
see so much over-education of the young. Forcing 
their immature brains and piling knowledge upon 
them until all the joyousness of their early life is 
taken from them. Children old before their time ! 
oh ! the pity of it! and they can only be young once. 
Nature will revolt, and there will be untold suffering 
if it is not stopped, and those who are responsible 
will wonder why their children should die so young, 
or live to wish they were dead. I am glad physicians 
are becoming aroused to the danger. Our teachers 
are suffering as well as the children. 


Many persons have doubtless been surprised in reading 
the letters of our soldiers from the Philippines to read of 
pianos, carriages, silk dresses, etc., as forming part of the 
booty carried off from the deserted habitations of the Filipinos. 
It is difficult to reconcile such evidences of civilization, not 
to say taste and luxury, with the ‘‘ barbarous "’ and ‘‘ semi- 
savage "’ character of the people we are fighting, as descrided 
in the cable dispatches. —Ba/timore Sun. 


SECRETARY James G. Blaine, on April 11, 1889, in- 
structed the American Samoa commissioners at Berlin that 
the plan of governing natives without their consent was ‘‘ not 
in harmony with the established policy of this government.”’ 












Conferences, Associations, Etc. 





PEACE CONFERENCE AT ABINGTON.—On the afternoon of 
Fourth month 16, (following the Abington First-day School 
Union), the Philanthropic Committee held a Conference 
at Abington meeting-house on the subject of ‘‘ Peace and 
Arbitration.’’ Isaac Michener presided, and Arabella Carter 
acted as secretary. After the minutes of the previous meeting 
were read, Elizabeth W. Ely read extracts from an article on 
‘‘The Failure of Philanthropy,’’ and while this may sound 
somewhat pessimistic, yet the trend of thought was rather en- 
couraging than otherwise, since it suggested a remedy inas- 
much as it placed ‘‘ Christian Godliness’’ as the proper 
motive for philanthropy. 

Elizabeth Lloyd, of Newtown, then gave an excellent talk 
on the subject of the day, in which she contrasted America’s 
present efforts at annexation of the Philippines with the peace- 
ful measures adopted toward Hawaii, with a far preferable 
result in the latter case. Self-preservation is said to be the 
first instinct in man, but self-renunciation is Christ's first law, 
and by the observance of this the Hawaiian Islands were not 
only Christianized by the missionaries, but were civilized as 
well, and to-day are Americanized, so forming no such diffi- 
cult problem as the Philippines are likely to prove, they being 
subjugated by force, and not by justice and right. The whole 
world is ours to Christianize, but not one inch for war. This 
is God's way of taking up the ‘‘ White Man’s Burden.”’ 

Alfred H. Love followed, saying in part that what man 
creates, he may abolish, but what God creates is unchange- 
able. Slavery was abolished, and so may the incubus of war 
be removed, since it is man made, and without God's sanction. 
Arbitration comprehends mediation and conciliation as well. 
He spoke of the inconsistency of teaching and training a boy 
for morality when he is a child, and then when he is eighteen 
years of age, the country demands him for use in war. 

A petition expressive of sympathy for the Czar of Russia 
having been presented for signatures, the meeting desired the 
president and secretary to sign on behalf of the assembly. 
This was done, so helping in a little way to lengthen the list, 
already 50,000 strong. 

Alvin Haines expressed his appreciation of what had been 
said by both speakers. While he bore arms during the Civil 
War, yet now he realized there was a far better way of settling 
difficulties. James Q. Atkinson added similar remarks, and 
Alfred H. Love spoke of the encouragement it was to receive 
such a unanimous endorsement of the petition as was given 
by this assembly. 

Although the afternoon was very stormy and the attend- 
ance was smaller than usual on such occasions, yet deep 
interest was maintained throughout the session. 

ARABELLA CARTER. 





NORRISTOWN, Pa.—The Friends’ Association held its 
meeting, on the evening of the 18th instant, at the home of 
Isaac and Martha Richards, on Swedestreet. The attendance 
was larger than usual. 

Winfield W. Conrad, of Port Kennedy, read an account 
of the establishment of Valley Meeting. It was held first at 
the home of Lewis Walker, the ancestor of a numerous 
family. Later he deeded an acre or more of land, now the 
graveyard. The article, prepared by Joseph J. Walker, 
about 1893, contained many interesting reminiscences. 

William R. Jamison read a selection, ‘‘The Power of 
Cheerfulness,’’ and Charles Platt another, ‘‘ Lessons of the 
Hour.’’ An essay,on the ‘‘ Influence of Quakerism on the 
World,’’ taking a hopeful view of the topic, was read by 
Isaac Richards. Martha Platt reada sketch of the life of 
Benjamin West, the celebrated painter, giving interesting 
incidents of his early life. 

A proposition from Plymouth Friends to hold the last 
summer meeting of the Association at their meeting-house, in 
order to aid in starting a similar organization there, was read. 
It would necessitate going to Valley Meeting in the fall 
instead of at midsummer, as has been done for several years. 
The whole matter was laid over until the next meeting, which 
will be held at Friends’ Home. 
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MILLVILLE, YA.—The Young Friends’ Association met at 
the meeting-house Second month 12. The opening exercises 
included a period of silence, and the reading of the fourth 
chapter of Ephesians by the president, Henry W. Eves. 
Roll-call was followed by reading the minutes of last meeting. 

‘* Making the Most of Life,’’ from J. R. Miller's writings, 
was read by S. Jennie Kester. ‘‘ Three Ways of Praying,”’ 
was read by George M. Henrie, ‘‘ His Coming,’’ by Reba 
E. Eves. Alberta Kline read ‘‘ The Preacher’s Vacation,’’ 
and James Sands recited ‘‘ The Beggar Child.’’ 

The question, ‘‘Why did our Society increase more 
rapidly at its rise than at the present time ?’’ was considered. 
The discussion was opened by William Burgess and Henry 
W. Eves, and elicited interesting remarks from others pre- 
sent. Current Topics were reported by Charles Eves. 

On Third month 12, the Association was opened by the 
president reading the fifth chapter of Timothy. Roll-call and 
responses were followed by reading and approval of minutes 
of preceding meeting. The program consisted in a series of 
questions asked and answered by George Eves, Arthur 
Henrie, and Beatrice W. Eves, 

J. Lemuel John read from the ‘‘ Life of Peter Yarnall,’’ 
Julia E. Christian, ‘‘ The Path of Duty’’ ; Charles Eves read 
‘* The Culture of the Cross,’’ Sarah Rote recited ‘‘ No Room 
for Boys,’ Emma H. Eves read an essay on ‘‘ Harmony.”’ 
The question, ‘‘What is Inspiration?’’ was discussed by 
William Burgess and other members. 

FRANCES M. Eves, Correspondent. 


FLEMING, PA.—The Young Friends’ Association meeting, 
Third month 27, was opened by the president reading a part 
of the fourth chapter of Proverbs. Roll-call was responded 
to with extracts, or the description of some Biblical city. 
Mary Fisher gave some description of the life of Lot, another 
made the statement that the lesson to be taken from the ex- 
perience of Lot's wife is ‘‘ that the backslider cannot escape 
punishment.”’ 

A short paper concerning the Doukhobors and their set- 
tlement in Canada was given by Myra Underwocd. A poem, 
‘*God's Answer,’’ giving as the divine answer to the petitions 
of his sorrowing, distressed children, ‘‘ Work thy way out 
into light,’’ was read by the secretary. 

Florence N. Cleaver read an interesting account of Joseph 
Nichols and the people called Nicholites, (formerly in Mary- 
land). Sue Underwood told of the ancient rites of eating. 
‘The Angel of Patience,’’ from Whittier, was read by Eva 
W. Cleaver. 

The report of the Philadelphia Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion meeting of Third month 13 was read by the secretary, 
The president read the 43d Psalm. After the reading of the 
program for next meeting, adjournment. 

N. M. FIsHER, Sec. 


Broap CREEK, Mp.—Friends’ Association of Broad 
Creek Meeting (Harford county, Md.), met Fourth month 9, 
and was opened by the president reading the 23d Psalm, and 
the comment of J. R. Miller, author of ‘‘ By the Still Waters"’ 
and other religious works. The roll was then called, and 
minutes of last meeting read and approved. 

‘* A Plea for the Oppressed’’ was read by Emma C., Scar- 
borough. This selection was a plea for the suffering Cubans 
and others, with an earnest entreaty that these national differ- 
ences might be settled according to the teachings of Jesus 
Christ. 

The secretary read an essay prepared by Beulah C. 
Clement, ‘‘ The Power of Kind Speech.’’ A thought pre- 
sented was that there are times when there is as much harm 
done by kind words unspoken as by the unkind word spoken 

Next was a reading, a poem, by H. Rebecca Reynolds, 
entitled, ‘‘ 1 hear the Angels Whisper,’’ after which Virginia 
L. Gorrell gave an interesting sketch of the life of George Fox. 

G. McCoy read a paper on ‘‘ Early Quakerism,’’ written 
by Dr. O. Edward Janney, of Baltimore. It was much ap- 
preciated. 

Next was a Bible story entitled ‘‘ Moses,’’ written and read 
by Anna M. Jones, a little girl of ten years. Though given 
in a child's language, the story was complete and in har- 
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mony with that which we find recorded in Scripture. Emily 
Reynolds then read a very pretty selection entitled ‘‘ Heaven.”’ 
Referred questions were then answered, viz. : ‘‘Who was the 
Quaker poet ?”’ —JohnjH. Stokes. ‘‘ Why do Friends use the 
plain language?’ ‘_Wm. M. Scarborough. ‘Why did 
Friends emigrate to America ? ’’—Sarah R. G. Jackson. 
Referred questions for next meeting were then read and 
given to William G. McGoy, Beulah C. Clement, S. Rosene 
Stubbs, William M. Scarborough, and Charles E. Jackson. 
The program for next meeting was read, and after a few mo- 
ments’ reverential silence the meeting adjourned, to meet 
again First-day afternoon, Fifth month 14, at 2 o'clock. 
SARAH R. G. JAcKson, Secretary. 


LANGHORNE, PA.—The Langhorne Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation met at the home of Mary Bunting, Fourth month 20. 

The president, John Wildman, called the meeting to 
order, and the minutes of the previous meeting were read by 
the secretary, Anna R. Paxson, and approved. 

After transacting the business of the evening, the program 
was opened by C. Grace Marple, with a paper entitled, ‘‘ The 
Gods of Greece,’’ in which she said that ‘‘the Greek Gods 
were treated more like human beings than heavenly deities ; 
they were held in love and companionship rather than in fear 
and reverence, and they gave no book of teachings to their 
people.”’ 

Louisa P. Osmond read a memorial of Louisa J. Roberts, 
for many years one of the editors of FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
She was an ardent worker in the Society of Friends, and also 
among the Indians and the Negroes. She wrote for Scattered 
Seeds, and the Lesson Leaves. 

‘‘ What are the duties of young Friends in the Society ?"’ 
was the question answered by Edward Palmer, in a short but 
forcible paper, which called forth discussion upon the subject 
of the younger members attending business meetings and 
serving on committees. 

Sara E. Allen read an article on ‘‘ Reforms, Public and 
Personal,’’ which said that individuals could not substitute 
‘‘public reforms *’ for ‘‘ personal reform."’ 

After Eddie Gillingham had recited ‘‘ The Corn Song,”’ in 
a pleasing manner, the secretary read from the INTELLIGENCER 
extracts from the minutes of the Rising Sun and the West 
Chester Friends’ Associations. This was followed by discus- 
sion upon the question as to what constitutes the difference 
between religion and morality. 

J. Howard Marshall then announced that Wm. W. 
Birdsall had consented to be present at our next meeting and 
would give a talk. 

It was decided to hold the next meeting on the 27th of 
Fifth month, in the meeting-house on Maple Avenue, and to 
extend an invitation to all who are interested. 

Fifty-five persons answered to roll-call, and after a few 
moments of silence the meeting adjourned. 


A. R.. P., Sec. 


SPEAKING of London life, Julian Ralph says: ‘‘ Wherever 
men tinker, mend, make, or trade in a small way, they are 
maddening to deal with. There is an American woman in 
London who, after repeated disappointments, at last got a 
plumber into her house to look at a leaking pipe. She turned 
the key in the door and pocketed it. ‘Now,’ said she, ‘I’ve 
got you here at last, and I mean to have you dothis work. You 
can send for tools and help by one of my maids, but out of 
this house you don’t go until this pipe is repaired.’ "’ 


CONGRESSMAN Charles Curtis, of Kansas, is an Indian of 
the Kaw tribe, (a news paragraph says). He is a Republican 
from the district embracing Topeka, and has now served three 
terms in Congress, and holds a certificate fora fourth. He is 
a lawyer by profession, an earnest and accomplished speaker, 
and the most conspicuous ‘‘ friend at court ’’ of the red men. 

Tue yearly drink bill in England is increasing steadily, 
but in France the increase is a much more appalling one. 
In 1880 the French had only 256,000 public houses outside 
Paris : now they have 425,000. During the same period, and 
not unnaturally, the annual number of suicides has risen by 


5° per cent.; and the criminal prosecutions have risen from 
371,000 to 509,000. 


| Sixth month. 











@oducational Department. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 
AT the regular meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Fourth month 16, a paper on St. Peter was presented by 
Emma Waln. Discussion followed, ‘‘ Resolved that the 
Teachings of Jesus are practical to-day.’’ Affirmative led by 
Caroline S. Hawke, 1901 ; Negative, G. Arthur Seaman, Igol. 

The Senior Class in Biology has taken up the study of 
Histology. At present they are watching the daily develop- 
ment of three dozen eggs in an incubator. 

The Senior Class in Social Science will shortly begin bi- 
weekly visits to various places of interest in connection with 
their work. The county jail at Media, Pa., and the ‘‘ School 
for Feeble-minded Children at Elwyn, will be the first to 
receive attention. 

The Class in Pedagogy has made several visits to the 
classes in the Swarthmore Preparatory School to gain an idea 
of practical methods of teaching. 

Calvin F. Crowell, '99 recently presented a paper at a 
regular meeting of the Joseph L eidy Scientific Society on the 


’ 


subject ‘The Cocoanut and its Products.’ "99. 


Association, 


WESTTOWN SCHOOL REPORT.—The annual report of the 
Committee in charge of Westtown Boarding School was pre- 
sented to the Yearly Meeting (4th and Arch streets), on the 
21st instant. In the spring term of 1898 there were 158 stu- 
dents at the school, 82 of them being boys and 76 girls. In 
the fall and winter term of 1898-99 there were 170 pupils, 88 
boys and 82 girls. The total amount of income of the school 
during the year was $42,903.49, while the total expenditures 
were $46,483.10, thus leaving a balance against the institution 
of $3,579.61. The net income from the farm was about 
$1,500. 

Approval was given in the report to the plan of the West- 
town Old Scholars’ Associatlon to raise a fund of $100,000, to 
be known as the Westtown Centennial Memorial Fund. Half 
of the interest from its investment will be at the disposal of 
the Committee in charge of the School, and the other half will 
be used at the discretion of the Westtown Old Scholars’ As- 
sociation. The W. O. S. A. proposes to hold a reunion of all 
those who have ever attended the School on the roth of next 
The school will celebrate its centennial year 
on the 6th of Fifth month. 


CHANGE.—Dr. 
has been connected with George School from its opening, in 


charge of the Departraent of Physics, has resigned, and will 


GEORGE SCHOOL Jesse H. Holmes, who 


leave that position at the close of the school year. He 
expects to devote the coming year to study, in the department 
of History, and will probably spend part of the time abroad. 
This is preparatory to an important engagement to which he 
has been invited in another Friends’ institution. 


PRINCIPAL RESIGNED.—Reuben Grant Bennett, who has 
been Principal of Locust Valley Academy, Long Island, for 
two years, has resigned that position, intending to devote him- 
self more particularly to his special branches, in Applied 
Science. He is a graduate of Swarthmore College, 1897, 
having previously graduated at Franklin College, New Athens, 
Ohio. 


MAyor VAN Wyck of New York has shown good sense in 
disapprov ing a bill permitting a canvass of the public schools 
for subscriptions to build the American Boy man-of-war. 
Solicitation of funds from pupils should not be allowed for 
any purpose, he says. Especially not for such a purpose as 
that.—[Springfield Republican. ] 

PROFESSOR George Frederick Wright, the geologist of 
Oberlin College, recently made a study of Niagara Falls and 
he estimates that the gorge made by the falls since they began 
their recession occupied less than 10,000 years in its forma- 
tion. He based his conclusions on the supposition that one- 
quarter of an inch was worn away from the side of the gorge 
annually by atmospheric agencies. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


‘‘THE New WoRLD"’ quarterly magazine, (Boston, Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.), in its latest issue, Third month, has an 
impressive list of contents, headed by an article on ‘* The 
Study of Early Church History,’’ by Prof. A. C. McGiffert, of 
Union Theological Seminary, New York, whose ‘‘ History of 
the Apostolic Age "’ made so much stir when it appeared two 
years ago. The next article is one on ‘* Archeology and the 
Higher Criticism,’’ by Dr. J. P. Peters, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania (now rector of an Episcopal church in 
New York City), in which he gives an intelligent and helpful 
summary of the results of recent archeological research in ref- 
erence to the Bible. The researches in Egypt, he says, 
‘* have thrown almost no direct light upon the Bible,’’ and he 
adds that, ‘‘ We are not yet able to date with certainty the 
period of the exile, or to prove, from Egyptian sources, the 
presence of Israel in Egypt.’’ The discoveries in Phoenicia 
do not include anything of great antiquity. From northern 
Syria we are just beginning to get results, the oldest inscrip- 
tion so far being of about 1500, B. C. The most important 
discoveries have been in Assyria and Babylonia, and these 
Dr. Peters describes more fully. They discredit the histor- 
ical value of Daniel and Esther ; on the other hand, they sup- 
portthe ‘ accuracy of some of the historical facts recorded in 
the fourteenth chapter of Genesis.’ Dr. Peters discredits the 
methods of Prof. Sayce ; he calls them ‘‘ impossible and un- 
scientific.’" On the whole, Dr. Peters advises caution, at 
present, in forming theories on the points in dispute among 
Old Testament students; more light is needed, and this 
further digging and more discoveries may supply. 

Another article which we findin this issue is that on ‘‘ The 
Spiritual Development of Paul,’’ by Prof. George A. Barton, 
of.Bryn Mawr College ; we trace in it an expansion of the 
lectures delivered by Prof. Barton at the Wilmington Summer 
School, in 1897. 


The address of Dr. George Dana Boardman, ‘‘ Disarma- 
ment of Nations, or Mankind One Body,”’ delivered before the 
national gathering in Washington, in 1&go, after being ‘‘ out 
of print’’ for some time, has been reprinted in a fourth edi- 
tion, by Howard M. Jenkins, (921 Arch street, Philadelphia), 
in order that it may be kept in circulation. (It was reviewed 
in the INTELLIGENCER of Third month 11.) The present 
pamphlet, it is proper to say, is much expanded from the 
original address, Dr. Boardman having added important new 
matter, and a Prefatory Note. 

The pamphlet deserves a general circulation. 
every point, we think, so far as it relates to present-day affairs, 
in harmony with the peaceable principles held by Friends. 
(Dr. Boardman makes in one place a passing allusion to old 
wars, which he thinks may have been justified, but he insists 


that there is no justification for war, now, with the world’s | 


present enlightenment.) It quotes freely from Whittier, 
and speaks at length in eulogy of William Penn. The pam- 
phiet is elsewhere advertised. 


An interesting description of the Hawaiian Islands is | 


given in Harper's Weekly, by Caspar Whitney, and it is quite 
a relief from the war papers that have overwhelmed us so 
long. 


Julian Ralph's article in Harper's Magazine, on ‘‘ Keep- 


ing House in London,”’ is very entertaining. It is a continua- 
tion of the articles by the same author, which have appeared 
in recent numbers of the Magazine, and shows the amusing 
difficulties which an American encounters in setting up a 
domestic establishment in England. 


The volume of ‘‘ Thomas Carlyle’s Letters,’’ elsewhere 
noticed in this issue, is handsomely illustrated. 


It is, at | 


| must be kept shut and bath-room windows open. 
| should have air from the outside, not from other parts of the 
| house. Typhoid germs may be breathed into the throat and 
| then washed into the blood by pure drinking water. 
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The April number of the Popular Science Monthly is 
liberally contributed to by Delaware county (Pa.) writers. Dr. 
Spencer Trotter, of Swarthmore College, has a delightful 
paper with the title, ‘‘ The Coming of the Catbird,’’ describ- 
ing the spring and early summer bird migrations as they may 
be observed in the Delaware Valley ; and Dr. Martin W. 
Barr, principal of the Training School for Feeble-Minded 
Children, one of the most useful and successful of our insti- 
tutions for the defective, has an instructive article with the 
title, ‘‘Mental Defectives and the Social Welfare.’’ The 
latter has several illustrations. 


Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, will publish in this 
country the new biography of Oliver Cromwell, by Samuel 
Rawson Gardiner, the English historian of the Common- 
wealth, and earlier period. It is to be elaborately illustrated. 
They are the American publishers, also, of Hilaire Belloc’s 
‘* Life of Danton,’’ which is reported to be having a large 
sale. The author will be well remembered as a University 
Extension lecturer in Philadelphia, two years ago. His book 
is regarded as an important contribution to the literature of 
the French Revolution. 


The London Academy, commonly considered the best 
literary periodical in England, recently offered a prize for a 
list of the twelve best books of the season. Ina recent issue 
the result of the contest was given. The ‘‘ Letters of Robert 
Browning and Elizabeth Barrett Barrett,’’ to which we re- 
cently referred in the INTELLIGENCER, received a large majority 
of votes. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
HOME INFLUENCE ASSOCIATION. 


Tue Home Influence Association of Philadelphia closed its 
meetings for this spring on Third-day evening, Fourth month 
18. The president, Florence M. Lukens, gave an interesting 
report of the address of Horace Fletcher, author of ‘‘ That 
Last Waif,’’ at the Third month meeting of the Philadelphia 
Auxiliary of the Mothers’ Congress. Horace Fletcher is 
working for the up-lifting of humanity by the right educa- 
tion of the young, and pleads for social quarantine through 
the free kindergarten. A committee was appointed at the 
Auxiliary meeting, which has for its object the establishment 


of a free kindergarten in each of the six hundred churches 
of Philadelphia, before the opening of the twentieth century. 
The address of the evening was by Dr. James B. Walker, 
on ‘‘Personal Hygiene.’’ Dr. Walker said we are sur- 
rounded by an environment which we cannot escape, and by 
which our bodily condition is affected,—the atmosphere. 
Some may seek the air that suits their special conditions, but 
the bread-winner must take it as he finds it. Employers 
should, for reasons of policy if not humanity, use those ap- 
pliances which will give a reasonably pure air to their em- 
ployees. Yet they cannot be greatly blamed, when in public 
halls and school-rooms so little thought is given to ventilation. 
The air of occupied rooms is constantly being vitiated, but it 
will become purified if the outer air is permitted entrance. 
Organic poison is found in all houses having modern 
conveniences of drainage, etc. Bacilli of typhoid, diphtheria, 
tuberculosis, etc., are generally present, but care and proper 
ventilation, and isolation of the sick, with due care of diet, 
etc., will make us proof against them. Bath-room doors 
Bedrooms 


The sunlight is a great purifier. A working-room into 
which sunlight does not enter should not be allowed to exist. 
Heavy curtains not only exclude the light but collect and 
hold poison. Living-rooms, bed-rooms, nurseries, school- 
rooms, work-rooms, should be flooded with sunshine. Plants 
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are wholesome in a room in daytime, but their chemical 
process being reversed they are not good companions at night. 
Because of the moisture they give off, they are good in sick 
rooms. 

Avoid drafts as you would poison. They bring on catarrhal 
illness, which attacks the weakest part, and are the founda- 
tion of nine-tenths of existing ills. 

Those who oppose filtration are opposing nature's method 
of purification. Drink freely : water is our great solvent ; it 
washes the blood. Do not wash food down before it is mas- 
ticated, but water taken properly with food is beneficial. A 
glass of hot water with a pinch of salt is excellent to wash 
out the mucus of a diseased stomach, but a normal stomach 
does not need it. 

Beware of heavy flannels that are too warm for our heated 
rooms and warm, unseasonable days. It is better to have 
lighter underclothing and a variety of weights in outer gar- 
ments. 

Disease is not hereditary, though weakness of condition 
may be. If there is an inclination to take cold easily, a cold 
sponge bath each morning will be helpful. If the system is 
not strong enough to react readily, do not give it to the entire 
body, but only to the waist, or even confine it to the neck 
and chest. Avoid drafts, get as much pure air and sunlight 
as possible, keep the feet dry, and the mind tranquil, and a 
healthy condition will prevail. 


PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 


THE marriage certificate of John Sotcher and Mary Lofty, 
who were married in 1701, and whose wedding was attended 
by William Penn, (the meeting for the purpose was specially 
appointed, so he could be present), has recently been found. 
Persistent search had been made for it by descendants, 
especially by Jane C. Chace of Valley Falls, R. I., whois a 
descendant, (she was a Moon, of Bucks county), but unavail- 
ingly, until a few weeks ago, a visitor at the rooms in the 


Washington Headquarters building, at Morristown, N. J., 
found the certificate among the collections deposited there, — 
this being quite an inappropriate place of deposit. 

John Sotcher was steward at Pennsbury, William Penn's 
country place, (on the Delaware, above Bristol), and Mary 


Lofty was the housekeeper. A large family descended from 
them, though apparently few, if any, are now living named 
Sotcher. Two daughters married Kirkbrides, and have a 
long line of descendants in that and other names. 


Prof. William L. Pearson, of Penn College, Oskaloosa, 
lowa, (Orthodox Friends’) who had been East for several 
months, in the interest of that institution, has returned home, 
and the American Friend says that ‘‘he has succeeded in 
securing many gifts to the College,’’ and that ‘his patient 
work has materially increased its resources,’’ but adds that 
‘‘ Friends do not yet realize the importance of the work,’’ etc. 

Prof. Pearson’s presentation of the case of the College 
we heard with interest. It showed how difficult the situation 
is for such institutions, without adequate endowment. He 
said, in reply to a question, ‘‘ Yes; salaries are low, but, 
worse than that, our resources have been inadequate to 
punctually pay even the sums promised.’’ 

James and Rebecca Pound, of Sparta, Ontario, have 
recently been lovingly reminded by their friends of the esteem 
in which they are held. James completed his 81st year on 
the 25th instant, and Rebecca will be 79, in a few days. 
Their seven children, all married, are all living, and they 
themselves have settled into a quiet, retired life, cheerfully 
active, and interested in the Society of which they are 
members. 

One of their daughters is Tryphena P. Way, whose hus- 

band, Henry H. Way, D.D.S., came from eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, and is located at St. Thomas, Ontario. 
_ In an address as president of the Women's Christian 
Temperance Union, at Doylestown, Pa., on the 8th instant, 
Elizabeth Lloyd searchingly reviewed recent public events, 
and summed up by saying : 
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‘‘Under existing circumstances our immediate duty is 
three fold : to do all in our power to relieve the suffering of 
Cubans, to protest against the continuance of the war of 
subjugation in the Philippines, and to teach that under all 
circumstances and in all climes total abstinence from every 
form of sin is the best preserver of health.’’ 


Dr. William I. Hull, and his wife, of Swarthmore College, 
are intending to sail early in Sixth month,—a few days before 
the College Commencement,—for England, to be absent 
during the summer. Friends will accompany them on the 
voyage out, and for a time in London. 

Beatrice Magill, another of the Swarthmore Faculty, will 
also spend the vacation abroad. She intends to sail on the 
3d of Sixth month, in the Sfaarndam, for Rotterdam, and 
will give some time to art study in Holland. 

Rebecca B. Nicholson, of Camden, N. J., who has had 
large experience in conducting parties on tours, is organizing 
an extended trip, to start from Philadelphia Sixth month 27, 
to Southern California, the Yosemite Valley, Oregon, Alaska, 
etc., returning by the Great Northern Railroad to Minneapolis, 
and to Philadelphia by Eighth month 15. This will occupy 
just fifty days. Rebecca says she took out a party, in 1897, 
‘‘reaching San Francisco only five hours late, when those 
that were in special trains were that many days late."’ 

Our friend John William Graham writes the INTELLI- 
GENCER from Lynmouth, on the North Devon coast of Eng- 
land, 8th inst., where he has been enjoying the Easter vaca- 
tion. ‘‘ Weare having holiday on this lovely coast,’’ he says, 
‘‘and have to-day visited the Doone Valley of Blackmore's 
story.”’ 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
DIVERSITY OF OPINION. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 
How is it that even amongst us Friends there are quite differ- 
ent views about public affairs? I find some sign of it in the 
letters printed by the INTELLIGENCER, though most of them 
are of one mind concerning the question of the Philippines. 
Newark, N. /. =k 
[The essential answer to this question is that the majority 
of people are influenced by the daily newspaper they read. 
Most of the papers have been “‘ floating with the current,’’ 
preferring to be ‘‘popular,’’ and so fomenting war move- 
ments. For months the facts of the public situation have not 
been fairly or fully dealt with in the Imperialist dailies. 
Those who follow them implicitly are of course influenced by 
them.—Ebs. ] 


AN INTERNATIONAL COURT. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

The war demon dies hard, as some one has expressed it, 
but is doomed. If the coming Peace Congress at The Hague 
shall result in the establishment of an International Court for 
settling differences between nations, it will have met its doom. 
The world moves. Not only the outward, physical world in 
its orbit round the sun, but the world of thought and enlight- 
ened sentiment, and enlightened sentiment in this late day of 
the Christian era, can surely devise some means for settling 
questions without the barbarism of war. There are reasons, 
besides its inhumanity to man, why it should be entirely 
abolished. Industries have multiplied, and the individual is 
of more value to himself and more value to the State. War 
engenders animosities. Ireland, now treated with leniency, 
yet remembering former injuries, is not easily pacified. 
France is waiting for opportunity to regain her lost provinces. 
We hear of arbitrament by the sword. Such arbitrament 
does not endure. 

Pacific settlements lead to amity and friendship. ‘‘ Peace 
has her victories no less renownedthan war.’’ May her ban- 
ners wave until mankind comes to recognize its universal 
brotherhood. E. AVERILL. 

West Vienna, N. Y. 
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ENDOWMENT FOR LAING SCHOOL. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

The following communication was received by New York's 
committee on the Education of Colored People, and the Clerk 
was directed to forward a copy to the INTELLIGENCER. 

Anna M. Jackson, Clerk. 

[The communication follows. ] 

‘‘After reading, some months ago, Abby Munro's pathetic 
appeal for an Endowment Fund, it occurred to me, Why 
could not Friends of the different yearly meetings make a 
trial, at least, for an endowment fund for the Laing School? 

‘* Knowing the many and increasing calls for help among 
us, I have hesitated to express my thought until now, when 
the committee asks for suggestions as well as reports. 

‘«In this effort every meeting should join. Unfortunately 
many can give but little, but ‘ many a little makes a muckle,’ 
and this can be an increasing fund each year, until the end 
is attained. 

‘*] hope we have now a sufficient sum to pay salaries for 
this year, and in the summer some movement for an endow- 
ment might be started. 

‘« The need is so apparent that it is unnecessary to enlarge 
upon this subject.”’ 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


ADDRESS TO THE STARS. 


A GORGEOUS sunset crimsoned all the West, 

And to the zenith cast its fiery rays. 

Then as the evening hour drew gently on, 

One by one the shimmering stars lit up the heavens 
Till the whole firmament was full of light. 


Ye twinkling luminaries, swung in space, 
Upheld and guided by a power divine, 

Tell me, if in your distant realms afar 

Ye hold communion with your sister stars ? 

Does the same light flash from your distant orb 
That show'd to the wise men of Judea 

The manger where the infant Christ was born ?>— 
The seed and substance of the living God, 

And sent to suffer for the sins of men. 

Is there an atmosphere existing there, 

And teeming with vitality like ours? 

Does man there lord it o'er his fellow-man, 

And make, as here, accumulated wealth 

The passport to the higher walks of life ? 

Do war and pestilence invade your sphere, 

And storms and earthquakes rock you to the core, 
Volcanoes spurt their hissing, seething mass 

Of fiery vapor to your very skies, 

And shake you up with consternation dire ? 


Or are ye, twinkling stars, a paradise 

For souls, emancipated from the clay, 

That soar to distant fields of pleasure there, 

And bask forever in eternal joys? 

Ye stars, that fill infinity of space, 

Boundless, illimitable, none can see, 

No mind conceive the vastness of the plan 

By which you're guided on your distant course ; 
There countless stars ‘round countless suns revolve, 
System on system, countless worlds extend 
Through the vast realms of nature's broad expanse ; 
And the controlling power a Deity. 


Strange ! that the erring mortal cannot see. 

The handiwork of God in nature’s plan ; 

That all the parts of a stupendous whole 

Are but the working of a master mind 

That guides the planets in their mazy flight, 

And holds, as in the hollow of His hand, 

The destiny of nations and of men. 

When night her sable curtain closes 'round, 

And worldly cares press on thee as a weight, 

Go out beneath the starry canopy, 

And hold communion with thy Maker there. 
London Grove, Pa. BENJAMIN W. SWAYNE. 
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“BENEVOLENT ASSIMILATION!” 

Springfield Republican. 
To the Editor of The Republican: Our best friends 
are those who tell us of our faults. Judging from the 
recent issues of your excellent journal, I think that 
our common country has the best of reasons, on the 
principle of the above familiar adage, for reckoning 
you among its very best friends. Youare surely not 
among those who hesitate, ‘“‘ because the war is upon 
us,” to speak out frankly as to its causes, and our 
duty-to bring it to an end at the earliest possible day. 
These things being so, you will not surely fear to as- 
sume the responsibility of publishing what an 
interested reader feels it his duty to say of the position 
of our country in the crisis which is now upon us. | 
can say this better, at this time, in the words of others 
than in my own. 

A correspondent from abroad, a well-known legal 
writer, and an American by birth, writes me a long 
letter, of which it would do the public good, I am 
sure, to read every word. I give the spirit of it in 
this quotation: ‘As to the morality of our present 
course in the Philippines, it appears to me much like 
that of a man who should force his way into a house 
to rescue the householder from a robber, and after 
beating the robber, knock down the women and 
children, and bedrudge the householder until he sub- 
mitted to make him a deed of the house and a transfer 
of all the rest of his possessions, and give himself and 
his wife and children into slavery. To complete the 
parallel, it remains but to imagine this Samaritan on 
his way home from prayer-meeting, at the time, with 
his Bible under his arm, and a pious text in his 
mouth. The private person who should act in this 
manner we should make no difficulty in disposing of. 
Nothing he might say about ‘ manifest destiny,’ or 
‘benevolent assimilation ’ would avail him.” I might 
quote much more, but will not intrude upon your 
necessarily limited space, when there is so much, at 
this time, that sadly needs to be said. 

I pass then to the striking lines of another foreign 
correspondent, whose words will be none the less im- 
pressive because expressed in the form of a sonnet :— 


‘* BENEVOLENT ASSIMILATION.” 


What sacred call hath Freedom's chosen land 
With fire and sword to make ten thousand slaves ? 
To teach the gospel of the Christ who saves, 
By dragging prostrate foes with red right hand 
Before his shrine? What mission to command 
That they do homage to a flag which waves 
In lawless conquest o’er their brothers’ graves ? 
How shall these untaught pagans understand 
The learned subtleties of clerk and priest, — 
That chains can bind in Christian brotherhood ! 
That those who love God most may spare men least ! 
That messages of love are writ in blood ! 
That wars are needful, since we must increase 








The power of those who own the Prince of Peace ! 
OAKES BURLEIGH. 

If this is a specimen of the poems of this writer, 
I bespeak for her great success in the volume now 
nearly ready for the English press, 

Will not my countrymen heed these warning 
words? Will they continue, through greed and lust 
of conquest (but thinly veiled under the hypocritical 
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pretense of the propagation of our Christian faith), to 

turn a deaf ear to the earnest, entreating voices of the 

best and most thoughtful statesmen of our country, 

and the stirring appeals of the poets and prose writers 

on both sides of the sea ! Epwarp H. MAGILL. 
Swarthmore, Pa., Fourth month 2. 


A PLEA FOR THE FEET. 


Harper's Bazar. 

THERE is scarcely any part of the body as sensitive 
and appreciative as the feet, but, like the English 
“slavey’’ or lodging-house drudge, they are always 
“put upon” and never complain. They are really 
just as tender as the hands, though, having been cov- 
ered from infancy with hard leather and ill-fitting 
hose, they have grown used to limited space and care. 
The bones are very delicate and beautiful, the pores 
very large and absorbent, and the whole surface full 
of nerves. : 

They should be kept, nails and all, as clean and 
soft as the hands, then the skin would seldom harden 
into uncomfortable thicknesses. 

A dainty little lady of fifty years declares that her 
fresh complexion and bright eyes are due partially to 
well-kept feet. ‘I never let them get cold, for that 
chills the whole body. I have knitted slippers for 
night use over the floor, and take plenty of exercise 
every day, with deep breathing, and warm under- 
clothing, especially below the waist-line. Then I 
wash them every night in plenty of warm water, and 
rub them with witch-hazel or alcohol; sometimes I 
give them a bath of cold water and sea-salt, always 
drying with brisk friction. I used to have corns. 
How do you think I curedthem? By dancing. I 
danced them away; for a poor circulation causes 
corns oftener than tight shoes. I rub my feet with 
vaseline at least once a week, and change my stock- 
ings every other day.”” Stockings can be washed 
with soap and hot water very quickly, but should al- 
ways be dried in the sun, never in a sleeping-room 
over night, as many people do. It is most unhygienic. 

Most women walk on their heels, and physical cul- 
turists lecture till weary about the ugly protuberant 
abdomens, displaced viscera, and strained nerves. 
The cause lies in the tight, narrow-toed, high-heeled 
shoes to which women have been slaves since the time 
of the Crusades. It hurts to walk properly, unless all 
corns are removed, smooth stockings assumed, and 
broad-toed shoes worn from that moment on. A 
badly darned stocking is like a tack in the shoe. 
Weak ankles should be rested every day by placing a 
pillow over the instep as one lies face downwards on 
alounge-. Salt and water massage is good, and one 
gymnasium teacher advises walking, whenever possi- 
ble, upon tip-toes ; this can be done in one’s room or 
when working about the house. 

Very soon, with rest, exercise, cleanliness, and cos- 
metic care, these patient little slaves, which we sys- 
tematically neglect, although we depend so much on 
them, will reward us with renewed strength. 


CuHicaGo has one policeman to every 701 of population, 
Pittsburgh one to 720, St. Louis one to 784, San Francisco 
one to 627, Philadelphia one to 625, Boston one to 417, and 
old New York one to 398. 


WHEN THE SUN DIES OUT. 


Our sun is now a yellow star similar to Capella, and 
hence it will eventually become bluish-white like Sirius 
and Vega, says Professor T. J. J. See in the Adantic 
Monthly. The secular shrinkage of the sun’s radius 
will cause a steady rise in its temperature, and when 
the body has reached the stage of Sirius, where the 
temperature is perhaps doubled, the light emitted will 
become intensely blue. The temperature may be ex- 
pected to go on rising till a small radius is attained, 
and finally when the dense inass, intensely hot, be- 
comes incapable of further shrinkage, on account of 
increase in the molecular forces resisting condensa- 
tion, a cooling will gradually ensue, after which the 
body will liquefy and then rapidly decline in splendor. 
The sun will thenceforth be wrapped in everlasting 
darkness, and the chill of death will overtake the 
planetary system. A condition of darkness thus fol- 
lows close upon a period of intense brilliancy, and 
hence the obscurity of such bodies as the companions 
of Sirius, Procyon, and Algol. The most obscure sat- 
ellites are thus associated with some of the brightest 
and most intensely luminous stars in our sky ; and 
here the smaller of the two masses, as in the case of 
the planets of the solar system, have developed most 
rapidly. 

In view of this approaching extinction of the sun’s 
activity, it becomes a matter of interest to inquire how 
long its heat will sustain life upon the earth. Though 
it is difficult to submit the subject to accurate com- 
putation, it is easy to see that the exhaustion of the 
sun’s light and heat certainly will not occur for several 
hundred thousand, and perhaps not for several million 
years. Thus the ultimate doom of our system need 
occasion no anxiety among those now living, but the 
result is philosophically interesting to those who look 
several million years into the future. 

As experiment has shown that the sun’s vertical 
rays falling continuously upon terrestrial ice would 
melt a layer three centimetres in thickness per day, it 
follows that a similar shell of ice would form over the 
earth in case the sun’s light and heat were cut off: 
thus in a month the whole earth would be frozen like 
the polar regions, and only the deeper bodies of 
water, containing a great amount of heat, would 
remain in a liquid state. The oceans themselvcs 
would freeze over within a few years at the latest, and 
the winds and even the tides would cease to agitate 
the terrestrial globe, which would henceforth spin in 
its orbit as a rigid lifeless mass. 


_ THE Queen of Italy, says a gossip, weighs 176 pounds ; 
Queen Victoria, 171 pounds ; the Queen of Spain, 147 pounds ; 
the Queen of Belgium, 143 pounds; the German Empress, 


136 pounds ; the Queen of Portugal, 132 pounds, and the 
Czarina of Russia, 129 pounds. 


‘‘A NOTABLE evidence of the growth of temperance sen- 
timent in connection with armies,’’ says a leading Methodist 
journal, ‘‘ isthe announcement that the Grand Duke Vladimir 
has issued an order prohibiting the sale of brandy in the regi- 
ments of the Russian army.’’ 


STATISTICS show that there have been 250,000 deaths 
from the bubonic plague recorded in India during the past 
two years. The total is believed to be greater than this, as 
the natives are known to have concealed many deaths. 











THE CONSCRIPTION IN EUROPE. 


Tue Economist, of London, one of the most thought- 
ful of the English newspapers, recently had an article 
on the continental armaments, which no one can read 
without dismay. The writer calls attention to the 
steady and enormous increase in the armies and 
navies of Europe. Within the present year an im- 
mense addition to the armies of both Germany and 
Russia is proposed. There is always some weak 
point which has to be strengthened, some designing 
neighbor whose force has to be equalled. But more 
alarming than the increase of force is, the Economist 
says, the increasing power and importance of what is 
called ‘‘ the general staff,’ that is, the small group of 
officers who are in control of each army, and arrogate 
to themselves exclusive knowledge of what force and 
what measures are necessary for the defence of the 
country, and begin to treat the civil power with a 
certain contempt. Illustrations of this are best seen 
in France in the Dreyfus affair, but they may be 
found everywhere. In Germany popular liberty has 
already been practically suppressed by the military 
power. The Economist says: 

“The ‘staffs’ are perpetually advising for sound 
reasons increases in the proportion of artillery and 
cavalry, both of them very expensive arms ; they ask 
for new barracks or fortifications, and they suggest 
improvements in diet and equipment. More officers, 
too, and non-commissioned officers are needed for 
more men, short service implies strenuous work, 
which soon exhausts equipments, and behind all 
these sources of an outlay which bewilders the 
treasuries, there is another, sometimes more expen- 
sive than all. Scientific discovery never ceases, some 
one is always inventing more rapid cannon, or 
machine-guns which will pour more bullets, or a rifle 
which will fire fifteen shots while the old one fires 
twelve, and the moment the new weapons are proved 
and tested satisfactorily they have to be accepted. If 
not, the Power which does accept them may master 
the whole continent, for soldiers, however brave, will 
not stand to be shot down in masses by superior 
machines, to which their own machines can make no 
adequate reply. The Dervishes are among the 
bravest men in the world, but the slaughter caused 
by British Maxims and rifles cowed even them, and 
European soldiers in this respect are not more staunch 
than Arabs. There seems, indeed, to be no limit to 
the expenditure except the positive exhaustion of the 
the treasuries, and if these huge armies are deter- 
mined to spend all revenue upon their own organiza- 
tion, that may be a long way off yet, for, though 
economists suspect, they do not yet know, where the 
productive limit of taxation is.”’ 

The writer adds that in his belief the peace pro- 
posals of the Czar will be more seriously discussed at 
the coming conference than most people imagine, and 
that a vigorous effort in the direction of disarmament 
may result from it. 


THE streets of Havana, it is represented, are less dirty 
than they were under Spanish rule. Franklin Matthews writes 
to Harper's Weekly, that they are ‘‘ as clean as those of New 
York City under the Tammany regime."’ 
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Czar’s Response to American Addresses. 


A WASHINGTON despatch, (18th inst.), says the Secretary of 
State has made public the following note, addressed to him 
by Count Cassini, the Russian ambassador : 

Russian Embassy, Washington, D. C., April 17, 1889.— 
Mr. Secretary of State: Since the publication of the circular 
of the 12th of August of last year, which his Excellency Count 
Mouravieff, addressed to the representatives of the foreign 
Powers accredited at St. Petersburg, numerous evidences of 
grateful recognition have come from the United States to his 
Majesty, the Emperor, my august master, in the form of ad- 
dresses, letters, and telegrams. 

His Majesty the Emperor of Russia, is pleased to see in 
the unanimity of the sentiments which attend the courteous 
acquiescence of all the Governments in taking part in the 
conference of The Hague an additional pledge for the success 
of efforts tending to cause the growth of the fruitful principle 
of universal peace in the mind and in the public life of all 
nations. 

Deeply affected by the expressions which have reached 
him from the United States, and which prove how completely 
the ideas of peace, founded upon the development of the moral 
and material well being of the peoples, find a warm response 
in this great country, his Majesty the Emperor, has deigned 
to charge me to convey his most sincere thanks to all those 
who have sent his Imperial Majesty the expression of their 
sentiments with regard to so highly a humanitarian achieve- 
ment. 

In hastening to fulfill this order of my august master, I beg 
your Excellency to be pleased to accept the assurance of my 
highest consideration. C. CASSINI. 


Married Five Times. 


THE Smyrna (Del.) Zimes reports the death of an old lady, in 
her gist year, who had been five times married, her fifth hus- 
band surviving. It says (1gth inst.) : 

‘Mrs. S. E. Mustard, wife of Captain John Mustard, died 
on Friday, after a long illness, in the gist year of her age. 
She was in every way a worthy woman, whose virtues were 
best known at home ; kind in her bearing and religious in her 
temperament. 

‘‘ Her maiden name was Jester, born and reared in the vi- 
cinity of Milford. Her first husband was named Ryland, who 
died a young man, her second, Mr. Beauchamp at Odessa, 
vho died in early life. Subsequently to this she became the 
wife of Robert Palmatory, who was considerably her senior. 
Captain John Eaton, who had moved from his farm in West 
Kenton hundred to Smyrna was the next one to seek her 
hand to make his home happy, but he only lived a few years. 
Twenty-five years ago she became the wife of Captain John 
Mustard, and was in every way a worthy companion. 

‘* The last several years she was subject to considerable af- 
fliction. Itis rare for two persons to reach such an advanced 
age as they, he [her husband] being between three and four 
years her senior.”’ 


Covered Buttons. 
Harper's Bazar. 


THE first maker of covered buttons was Mrs. Samuel Willis- 
ton, of East Hampton, Massachusetts. In early life her 
husband prepared for the ministry, but his eyesight failing, 
he was compelled to give up all study and support himself. 
He opened a general country store, and his wife gave a great 
deal of attention to a notion-counter. One winter day, in 
1826, she was sorting her stock, when it suddenly occurred 
to her to cover some of the wooden buttons, then in general 
use, with cloth. They attracted much attention among the 
customers of the little shop, and were finally known to all the 
neighboring towns, and became very popular. Williston and 
his wife contrived machinery to do the work, the first ever 
employed in America. An immense factory sprang up, and 
made half the covered buttons of the world, and Williston 
died worth several millions. And the source of all this 
wealth originated with a bright New England woman. 
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The Armenian Want. 


Ir is distressing to hear that the misery of the Armenians 
continues, in many places, acutely. The English Friends’ 
committee continue to call attention to extreme cases, and we 
suppose they still send some funds forward. In a leaflet, a 
few days ago, they print a letter from a missionary at Bitlis, 
R. M. Cole, dated 18th of Second month, last. He says a 
number of people have died literally of starvation. 

‘«] learn from the deacon of our church here in Bitlis that 
his own brother-in-law, Simon Avedissian, died from starva- 
tion this last week, and his aged mother went in the same 
way only a few days before. 

‘«Simon had been a successful shoemaker in Constanti- 
nople for years; but, like thousands of others, was exiled 
from that city to this, his native city, where for these two years 
he has tried to eke out an existence, though if he got work at 
all he could make only a piaster (about 4 cents) a day, in 
place of living as a master workman at the capital. Not able 
to pay rent, he had to take up this cold corner, and that until 
death seemed their only portion. I was impatient with our 
deacon that he had said nothing to us about it, since my 
arrival from America, so we might have saved them. The 
deacon now tells how he kept doing for them, so far as his 
ability would permit, whenever he knew their special straits. 
Sometimes he has sought to take up a contribution in the 
market, but so modest and shrinking was the man, he would 
put a stop to it if he could. 

‘It seems when his mother was buried, he too was so faint 
from want of food it was a wonder two deaths instead of one 
had not resulted at the same time. He could not go to the 
funeral, but only spoke of being ill, while in fact he was on 
the verge of starvation and died shortly afterwards, leaving 


a wife and daughter of nine years, and a baby boy of seven 
months.”’ 





Canvassing for Marriages. 


INTERESTING testimony as to the attitude held by some clergy- 
men regarding the marriage ceremony, says the New York 
Evening Post, was given recently at a legislative hearing 
in Milwaukee, on a bill to require the procurement of a license 
by parties desiring to be married, with a provision that five 
days must elapse between the granting of the license and the 
performing of the marriage ceremony, during which time the 
license must remain on file. The latter provision is intended 
to prevent the hasty marriage in Wisconsin of runaway couples 
from other States, who cross the States boundary line to escape 
the restrictions of marriage laws elsewhere. 

These incursions of brides and grooms are very large, 
according to the Registrar of Vital Statistics of Milwaukee. 
In that city alone last year 1,700 couples from States other 
than Wisconsin were married, and of these 1,600 came from 
Chicago. To capture the fees attending these marriages there 
is much rivalry among some of the Milwaukee clergymen. 
The Registrar said that the ministers divide with the carriage- 
drivers the fees they receive, and that he had been offered 
money to send couples to certain ministers to be married. 
The son of one of these marrying clergymen volunteered 
testimony that his father was accustomed to marry many 
people, and had left cards at the hotels and on the excursion- 
boats. He could see no wrong in that practice, nor in the 
custom of tipping the drivers who brought couples to the 
house. It was done in all cities, he said. 








Only We Genteel. 
T. W. HIGGINSON, writing in Harper's Bazar, discusses the 
tendency to take a narrow, neighborhood view of the good 
manners and good standing of other people. 

‘‘In that very amusing book of English reminiscence, 
‘Collections and Recollections,’ a country woman describ- 
ing a city lodger who had seen better days, said, ‘I am 
positive she was a real born lady, for it took her hours to 
peel her potatoes’; while a witness at the trial of a London 
swindler, said that he ‘had always regarded the man asa 
perfect gentleman because he had rooms at the Langham and 
dined with the Lord Mayor.’ Mr. Cecil Rhodes would now 
aim far higher than Lord Mayors and Langham Hotels, 





and he has certainly peeled his own potatoes very well by all 
accounts ; yet the phrase ‘‘ English gentleman”’ is still of 
dubious application in his case. Even Mr. [Philip Gilbert] 
Hamerton, who uses the word with much professed liberality, 
could hardly include him in his definition. 

‘*Mr. Hamerton, it will be remembered, could not quite 
agree with Dr. Thomas Arnold, who could find no gentlemen 
in Europe, outside of England ; for he graciously admits that 
there may be haif a dozen or so, since he himself has known 
nearly that number. ‘There was much truth,’ he says, ‘in 
his [Dr. Arnold's] observation. It was not quite absolutely 
true. I have known two or three Italian officers and one 
Savoyard, and a Frenchman here and there, who were as 
perfect gentlemen as any to be found in England, but they 
were isolated like poets, and were, in fact, poets in behavior 
and self-discipline.’ 

‘*Mr. Hamerton was not remarkable for his sense of 
humor, and he undoubtedly felt himself to be uttering, in 
these words, a very handsome disclaimer in behalf of his 
nation. To an American it looks otherwise. It is as if one 
should say : ‘Itis not quite absolutely true that all the honest 
men live on my side of the street. There are as many as two 
or three, on the other side, who have never, so far as I know, 
picked a pocket.”’ 


Cost of Living in England. 


It costs more to live in England, unless you live poorly, 
Julian Ralph says, in Harper's Magazine, than in this country. 
He proceeds : 

‘* Living, in a word, is cheaper for the English poor than 
for our own, and dearer for the well-to-do than in America, 
because there are here two standards of living. The unit of 
value for the well-to-do in England is the sovereign, or the 
five-dollar piece, whereas our American unit of value in 
housekeeping and practical affairs isa dollar. The unit of 
value with the English poor is a sliding standard that runs 
from a penny down to a farthing, just as in America itis a 
nickel. 

‘*No American of middle circumstances who has made 
his home in London will dispute my statement that it costs 
more to keep a family there than it does at home. Men's 
clothing, wines and liquors, servants, flowers, and a very few 
minor articles are cheaper in England, but these advantages 
are offset by the higher cost of all other necessaries. The 
cheapest cut of beef is twenty-five cents a pound, the best 
fish sell for as high as fifty cents a pound, butter is thirty 
cents a pound, coffee is forty cents, strawberries never go 
lower than eight or ten cents a basket, and good small fruits 
generally are very much dearer. Peaches are a quarter of a 
dollar apiece, milk is eight cents a quart, cream is fifty cents 
a quart, oysters fetch a dollar to a dollar and a half a dozen, 
bread is about as cheap as at home, loin of pork is twenty- 
five cents a pound, the cheaper mutton (from New Zealand) 
is twenty cents a pound, and English mutton fetches seven 
cents more. 

‘* These are all West End prices, but they are not high 
prices. They are the quotations of a very careful buyer.”’ 


SOME stirring events were reported from the Philippines, last 
week, after our report closed. On the 12th (reported 18th), a 
party of men from the gunboat Yorktown, fifteen in number, 
in charge of Lieut. J. C. Gilmore, were captured by the Fil- 
ipinos. They had gone to Baler, on the east coast of the 
island of Luzon, for the purpose of rescuing and bringing away 
the Spanish garrison there (consisting of eighty soldiers, three 
officers, and two priests), but on landing were surrounded and 
taken prisoners. Their subsequent fate is as yet unknown. 
On the 2oth instant, a force of about 200 Filipinos attacked 
the outposts of one of the United States volunteer regiments 
(that from the State of Washington), near Taguig, but were 
‘compelled to retire,’ with severe loss. On the 21st an- 
other fight occurred, the South Dakota regiment being en- 
gaged. ‘‘The heat is intense,’’ the dispatch said, 


‘‘and 
there were several prostrations among the troops. 


” 
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On the 23d, a detachment of the 4th United States Cavalry 
was sent to reconnoitre east of Malolos, and encountered the 
Filipinos. Reinforcements were sent, and the engagement 
became bloody, it being reported ‘‘the most severe and des- 
perately contested that has occurred since the fighting with 
the Filipinos began. Itis known that the American loss was 
eight men killed and forty-three wounded.’’ Amongst the 
killed was the colonel of the Nebraska regiment, John M. 
Stotsenburg. He was the son of Judge John M. Stotsenburg, 
of Indiana (a friend of Peace and Arbitration), and grandson 
of the late Evan C. Stotsenburg, of Wilmington, Del. 

Further active movements by the United States troops, with 
severe fighting, and loss, are reported since the above. 

THE desire of the volunteer troops serving in the Philip- 
pines, (whose time is now out, under the terms of their enlist- 
ment), to come home, is general. An absurd report was 
circulated in some of the ‘‘ Jingo’’ newspapers, (especially 
the New York Sua, which is very violent), that they had been 
urged to this by a ‘‘plot’’ in the United States. General 
Otis has cabled that he has no evidence of any ‘‘plot.’’ 
Many letters are published in the Western and Southern news- 
papers from the men, saying they wish to return. A member 
of the Tennessee regiment, Crandall, whose letter is published 
in a Memphis paper, says: ‘‘ We all want to come home very 
bad. If I ever get out of this army I will never get into 
another. They will be fighting 400 years, and then never 
whip these people, for there are not enough of us to follow 
them up."’ The writer concludes by saying, ‘‘the people of 
the United States ought to raise a howl and have us sent 
home.’’ 

THE trial of United States Senator Quay was concluded on 
the 2oth instant, somewhat suddenly, the defense not offering 
any testimony. The jury was out abouttwenty hours, and re- 
turned on the 21st with a verdict of acquittal. Governor 
Stone immediately gave him the appointment of United 
States Senator, to fill the vacancy caused by the failure of the 
Legislature to elect. The United States Senate, in similar 
cases, in recent years, has refused to seat Senators so ap- 
pointed, the last case, that of Corbett, of Oregon, in 1898, by 
a non-partisan vote of 50to 19. The clause of the Constitu- 
tion authorizing the Governor to fill vacancies refers to such 
as occur ‘‘ by resignation or otherwise, during the recess of 
the Legislature.”’ 

Tue Governor of California, Gage, announces that he has 
appointed ‘‘ Dan’ Burns United States Senator to the seat 
vacated by Senator Stephen M. White. This is a case like 
that of Quay, in Pennsylvania, the California Legislature 
having failed to make election. It is now said that the Gov- 
ernors of Delaware and Utah, who are both Democrats, will 
make appointments from these States, their cases being the 
same, and there will be two of each party before the Senate, 
when it assembles next winter. 

Ir was announced, last week, that Thomas B. Reed, of 
Maine, for some time Speaker of the United States House of 
Representatives, had determined to retire from Congress, and 
take up the practice of law in New York City. The reason 
assigned most prominently is his wish to accumulate an 
estate: he is to have, it is said, a guaranteed income of 
$50,000 a year, in the law firm of Simpson, Thacher & 
Barnum. The Washington correspondent of the Boston 
Transcript says the true reason for his retirement from public 
affairs is his disapproval of the course of the Administration, 
especially with regard to Expansion, and his unwillingness to 
further occupy a position of so great responsibility, while this 
policy prevails. 

THE cessation of active war operations in Cuba has per- 
mitted a partial resumption of industry. The sugar crop for 
1899 is officially estimated at 307,903 English tons, againsta 
total for 1898 of 232,032 tons. The tobacco crop is said to 
be of good quality, and more abundant than for two years 
past. The money, $3,000,000, given from the United States 
- Treasury, in response to the demands of the Cuban ‘‘troops,’’ 
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is about to be disbursed, and it is believed that many of them 
will go back to peaceful pursuits, though many, it is feared, 
will not. 

THE Assembly of New York, on the 23d inst., passed the 
Senate Anti-trust bill by a vote of 105 to 2. The purpose of 
the bill is to prevent monopolies in articles or commodities of 
common use, and to prohibit restraints of trade and commerce. 
It provides penalties for violations of the provisions of the act, 
and directs procedure to enable the Attorney-General to pro- 
cure testimony in relation to such violations. 


THE law passed by the Pennsylvania Legislature two years 
ago (April 12, 1897), known as the ‘‘ Direct Inheritance Tax 
Law,’’ was decided to be unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court of the State, on the 22d inst. The case involved was 
that of the estate of Marmaduke C. Cope, of Philadelphia, 
who died Ninth month 5, 1897, his executor’s account show- 
ing an estate of $917,519.88. The court holds the law un- 
constitutional because it exempts estates of $5,000 and under 
from tax, this being an ‘ inequality."’ 

THE jury at Charleston, S. C., in the United States Court, 
trying the party of men who set fire to the postmaster's house 
at Lake City, and shot him and his family, could not agree, 
and were discharged, on the 22d instant, after being out 
twenty-four hours. In dismissing the jury, Judge Brawley 
was moved to tears, as he referred to the crime. The case 
goes over to the next term of court for retrial. 

Judge Brawley is a one-armed man, a veteran of the 
‘*Confederate’’ army. He directed the trial with courage 
and fairness. 

SEVERAL lynching cases of peculiar savagery have oc- 
curred. At Newman, Georgia, on the 23d (First-day), ‘‘in 
the presence of nearly 2,000 people,’’ a negro, Sam Hose 
was ‘‘ burned at the stake.’’ Before the torch was applied his 
ears were cut off, and he was otherwise mutilated ; ‘‘ before 
the body was cool, it was cut to pieces, and the bones crushed 
into small bits.’’ He had killed a woman, Mrs. Cranford, 
and was charged with criminal assault upon her. The same 
night, or next morning, another colored man, Elijah Strick- 
land, ‘‘a preacher,’’ was hung, near the same place by a 
crowd, and his body also mutilated. He was charged with 
complicity with Hose, but strenuously declared his innocence. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


A DISPATCH from London on the 22d says: ‘‘Dr. James 
Martineau, the venerable Unitarian minister and scholar, 


yesterday celebrated his ninety-fourth birthday. He hopes to 
be able to attend, as he has been wont to do for many years, 
the opening of the Royal Academy. Though feeble in body, 
his mind continues alert toeverything. It is an illustration, 
perhaps, of the growing toleration of the most misunderstood 
and most hated of English sects, that even the established 
church journals join in congratulations to Dr. Martineau.”’ 


—Edward Atkinson, of Boston, the well-known statisti- 
cian and writer, recently announced that he had not been 
able to secure a copy of ‘‘ Senate Document No. 62.'’ This is 
the official publication that contains dispatches relating to 
Philippine affairs. It appears to be withheld from the public. 
The Springfield, Mass., Repudl/ican says it was only able to 
get a copy, ‘‘ through the persistence of an agent who camped 
on the trail of the Commission on public documents, and 


announced his intention of staying there until one was forth- 
coming.”’ 


GOVERNOR William Amos Poynter, of Nebraska, is 
known about his home as the ‘‘ farmer governor,’’ owing to 
his having spent twenty-one years in tilling the rich prairie 
soil. 


WITH a population of 5,500,000, London has every day 
120,000 strangers. Some may remain a week, some a 
month, but all the year around there is an average of 120,000 
visitors who are within the metropolitan boundaries. 
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NOTICES. 


*.* The Committee on Philanthropic Labor 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends will 
meet in the meeting-house, 15th and Race streets, 
Philadelphia, Seventh-day, Fourth month 29, 
1899, at 1.30 o'clock p. m. 

The sub-committees meeting as follows : 

The Indian, in Room No. 2, at 10 a. m. 

Peace and Arbitration, in Room No. 3, at 
10 a. Mm, 

Colored People, Race Street meeting-house, at 
10 a. m. 

Improper Publications, in Room No. 4, at 
10a. m. 

Purity, in Room No. 3, at 9 a. m. 

Women and Children, in Room No. 5, at 
9a. m. 

" Temperance and Tobacco, in Room No. 1, 
at II a. m. 

Educational and Publication Committee, in 
Room No. I, at 9.30 a. m. 

Legislation Committee, in Race Street Parlor, 
at Io a. m. 

JAmEs H. ATKINSON, 
ELE4NoR K. RICHARDS, 

*.* Communications intended for Women s 
Branch of New York Yearly Meeting may be 
addressed to me at Chappaqua, New York, care 
of Robert S. Haviland. EmILy P. Ygo. 


} Clerks. 


*.* Westbury Quarterly Meeting’s Philan- 
thropic Committee has arranged for a Conference 
to be held in the meeting-house, East 15th street 
and Rutherfurd Place, New York, on Seventh- 
day, the 29th, at 3 p. m., to be addressed by Dr. 
Lyman Abbott. 

Subject, ‘* The Disarmament Conference.” 

Harry A. HAWKINS, Clerk 
Mary W. stemamey t — 


*.* A Conference under the care of the Phil- 
anthropic Committee of Philadelphia Yearly 
and Bucks Quarterly Meetings will be held in 
the meeting-house at Makefield, Bucks county, 
Pa., on First-day, Fourth month 30, 1899, at 
3p. m. 

The meeting will be addressed by Prof. F. H. 
Green. Subject, ‘*‘ Temperance.” 

All are respectfully invited to attend. 

On behalf of Committee. 

SUSANNA RIcH, Clerk. 

*,* The next Conference under the care of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor, will be held in the meet- 
ing-house at Middletown, on First-day, Fourth 
month 30, 1899, at 2.30 p m. William W. 
Birdsall is expected to address the meeting on 
the subject, ‘* Literature, and its Influence on 
Character.”’ CHARLES PALMER, Clerk. 

*,.* The following compose the Committee to 
assist in securing homes for strangers in attend- 
ance at Philadelphia Yearly Meeting : 

Charles E. Thomas, 868 N. 26th street. 

Tamar Hartley, 1511 Swain street. 

Martha D. Hough, 1340 Spruce street. 

Matilda K. Lobb, 1702 N. 18th street. 

Sarah L. Haines, 1513 Marshall street. 

Joseph M. Truman, Jr., 1500 Race street. 

Rebecca B. Comly, 1529 Centennial avenue. 

*.* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting has arranged for the following 
meetings during Fourth month : 

30. Sandy Spring, Md. 

MARTHA S. TOWNSEND. 

*.* The Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s 
Committee to visit the smaller branches will at- 
tend meetings as follows : 

FouRTH MONTH : 
30. Fairhill, 3.30 p. m. 
FirTH MONTH : 
21. Merion, 10.30 a, m. 
AQUILA J. LINVILL, Clerk. 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 

BEYMER-BAUMAN : 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS 
r Pittsburgh. 
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| caine 


is right. 


St. Louis. 


JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
Philadelphia. 
MORLEY 


Cleveland. 
SALEM 


CORNELL 
KENTUCKY 


FREE 


Salem, Mass. 
Buffalo. 
Louisville. 


National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 


*,* First-day evening meeting to-morrow,will | 
be at 35th street and Lancaster Avenue, at 
7-30 o’clock. The company of Friends gener- 
ally is invited, and that they extend an invita- 
tion to others. 


*,* A Circular Meeting, under the care of a 
Committee of Concord Quarterly Meeting, will | 
be held at Chichester, Delaware county, Pa., 
on First-day, Fifth month 7, 1899, at 3 o’clock. 

Mary P. Harvey, Clerk. 


*,* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting has made the following appoint- 
ments for Fifth month : 

7. Woodlawn, Virginia. 

14. Huntingdon and Eastland, Pa. 

21. Pipe Creek, Md. 

26. Deer Creek, Md. 

28. Broad Creek, Md. 

On behalf of the Committee. 

MARTHA S. TOWNSEND. 


LAST TOUR TO OLD POINT COMFORT, 
RICHMOND, AND WASHINGTON 
UNDER PERKSONAL ESCORT. 

The last six-day personally-conducted tour to | 
Old Point Comfort, Richmond, and Washington | 
via the Pennsylvania Railroad will leave New 
York and Philadelphia on Seventh-day, Fourth 
month 29. 

Tickets, including transportation, meals ex 
route in both directions, transfers of passengers 
and baggage, hotel accommodations at Old Point 
Comfort, Richmond, and Washington, and car 
riage ride about Richmond will be sold at rate 
of $34.00 from New York, Brooklyn, and 
Newark; $32.50 from Trenton; $31.00 from 
Philadelphia, and proportionate rates from other 
stations. 





OLD POINT COMFORT ONLY. 


Tickets to Old Point Comfort only, including 
luncheon on going trip, one and three-fourths 
days’ board at that place, and good to return 
direct by regular trains within six days, will be 
sold in connection with this tour at rate of 
$15.00 from New York; $13.50 from Trenton ; 
$12.50 from Philadelphia, and proportionate 
rates from other points 

For itineraries and full information apply to 
ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, 
New York; 789 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. ; 
or Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger 
Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 


HE truth of the matter is, there 


| of next month ( May). 


sO many mixtures of Zinc, 


Barytes, Whiting, etc., sold under 
misleading brands of “White Lead” and 
“Pure White 


obtain Pure White Lead it is absolutely 


Lead,” that 


in order to 


necessary to make sure that the brand 
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By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
any desired shade is readily obtained. 
able information and card showing samples of colors free; also 
folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 


Pamphlet giving valu- 


LAST PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED TOUR 
TO WASHINGTON VIA PENNSYL- 
VANIA RAILROAD. 

The last of the present series of Pennsylvania 
Railroad three-day personally-conducted tours 
to Washington, D. C., will be rnn on the 11th 
The rate, $14.50 from 
New York, $11.50 from Philadelphia, and pro- 
portionate rates from other points, includes trans- 
portation, hotel accommodations, and Capitol 
guide fees. An experienced Chaperon will also 

accompany the party. 

For itineraries, tickets, and full information, 
apply to ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 
Broadway, New York ; 789 Broad street, New 
ark, N. J. ; or address Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant 
General Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, 


| Philadelphia. 


GETTYSBURG, LURAY, AND 
INGTON. 
PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED TOUR VIA PENN- 
SYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has ar 


WASH- 


, ranged for a five-day Personally-Conducted Tour 
| to Gettysburg, Luray, and Washington on Fifth 
| month 6. 


A full day will be spent at Gettys- 
burg, three hours at Luray, affording ample time 


| to make the tour of the wonderful caverns, and 


two days at Washington. 

The party will be under the guidance of one 
of the company’s experienced tourist agents. A 
chaperon, whose especial charge will be unes- 
corted ladies, will also accompany the party 
throughout. Round-trip tickets, including 
transportation for the round trip, hotel accommo- 
dations at Gettysburg and carriage drive over 
the battlefield, luncheon, transfer, and admis 
sion to the Luray Caverns, luncheon, transfer, 
and hotel accommodations at Washington, and 


dinner going and supper returning, at Broad 


Street Station in connection with tickets from 
Trenton and points east thereof, will be sold at 


| the extremely low rate of $25 from New York, 
| $24 from Trenton, $22 from Philadelphia, and 
| proportionate rates from other points. 


For itineraries and full information apply to 
ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadwav, 
New York ; 789 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. ; 
or address Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General 
Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, Phila. 


A Postar Carp Racurves Prompt ATTENTION. 
JOHN S. CONRAD, 
LAUN 


2103, 2105 Co_umBIA Avenue, Puta 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 


It Takes Longer... 


TO REACH THE BOTTOM 
OF A BARREL OP 


FRANKLIN MILLS FLOUR, 


A Fine Fiour of the Entire Wheat, 
because it nour- 


ishes as it goes, 
and being rich in 
brain, bone, nerve 
and muscle mak- 
ing substances of 
the entire wheat, 
less of it is requir- 
ed. It is a little 
off white — that’s 
where the richness 
lies, in its tint. 
If your grocer 
does not keep it, 
send us his name and your order—we 
will see that you are supplied. 


See that the Flour 
delivered bears our 
label; avoid substi- 
tutes. 

Send for Booklet. 


Tue VIEWS OF FRIENDS. 
Tracts and Leaflets for Circulation. 


Quakerism : Irs Betiers AND Messaces. By William 
Edward ‘Turner ( Editor of the Aritish Friend). 40 
pp. 10 cents. 5 copies, 40 cents. By mail at these 
prices 


Tue Meetinc ror Woxsnire. By Howard M. Jenkins 
Small pamphlet. 12 pp. Single copies, 2 cents; 50 
copies, 50 cents; 100 copies, $1.00. By mail at these 
prices. 

Reticious Views oF Frienps. By Howard M. Jen- 
kins. (Chicago Congress Paper, 1893.) 24 pp. 2 
cents; 50 copies, 75 cents; 100 copies, $1.00. By mail 
at these prices. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER ASSOCIATION 
Limited, 
921 Arch Street, Phila. 


The Dinner Pail 


is a little 8-page monthly, published by ‘* Silent 
Workers,” an incorporated company of Friends, 
in the interest of jielpful educational work they 
are doing for the world. Character-building is 
their aim; ‘*Others’’ is their motto. Annual 
subscription 25 cents; stamps will do. Can 
you spare this much for ‘others,’’ or send 
postal for sample copy. ‘Address “Silent 
Workers,”’ 934-936 Harrison street, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., U. S. A. 


‘* The Dinner Pail will be whatever its friends 
make it,"’ writes an interested Friend. 


John C. Hancock & Co., 


N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 


(P. & R.R.R.) 


DEALERS IN BEST GRADES OF 


LEHIGH AND C O A a FREE BURNING 


Telephone Connection 
AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
tisements in it. This is of value to 
us and to the advertisers. 


‘* SOME students one day disjointed ten 
or a dozen bugs of different kinds,’’ says 
Dr. Munhall, ‘‘and then artistically con- 
structed one bug out of parts of all the 
others. The professor of natural history 
in the university was old and quite near- 
sighted. They placed their bug on a 
table, and calling him in, said: 

‘«* Professor, we have made a most ex- 
traordinary find! Here is a bug, the like 
of which we have never seen or heard 
about. Can you tell us what it is?’ 

‘« The professor, adjusting his glasses, 
took a look, and then said, ‘ Young gen- 
tlemen, this is a humbug.’ "’ 


Sir William Long tells a story of an 
old Scotch body who could not abide long 
sermons. She was hobbling out of the 
kirk one Sunday when a coachman, who 
was waiting for his people, asked her, ‘*‘ Is 
the minister dune wi’ his sermon?’’ ‘‘ He 
was dune lang syne,’’ said the old lady, 
impatiently, ‘‘but he wauna_ stop!’’ 
[ Exchange. } 


A PATRIOT in Kansas, willing to sacri- 
fice himself, is said to have written the 
following letter to Governor Stanley : 
‘‘Dear Sir: 1 understand you said you 
was going to take a week off and tear up 
the big pile of letters written you asking 
for jobs. If everything else is gone, I 
would like a job tearing up the letters.”’ 


Up-To-DATE.—‘‘ We are going to have 
the most realistic missionary sermon at 
our church next Sunday.’’ ‘‘ Indeed.”’ 
‘Yes, indeed. The church is to be 
decorated with rifles and Gatlings.’’— 
[Indianapolis Journal. ] 


A COMMISSION appointed to investigate 
railroads in Wisconsin reported that, with 
one exception, the dining and buffet car 
service was not a paying investment. 


NOW READY 


The Family of William Penn 
Founder of Pennsylvania 
Ancestry and Descendants 


By Howard M. Jenkins. 


AUTHOR OF VOLUME ONE, MEMORIAL HISTORY OF 
PHILADELPHIA, HISTORICAL COLLECTIONS 
RELATING TO GWYNEDD, ETC. 


1S work presents the results of a careful collation of 
known authorities, consultation of the Friends’ 
records in Great Britain and Ircland, and an examination 
of the now-unequalled Collections of Penn Papers in the 
Library of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, at 
Philadelphia. 

Some of the information gathered is to be found in frag- 
mentary form in some scores of printed works, many of 
them rare, but a large part has been drawn from the 
family letters. These letters, unprinted until used by the 
Author in the preparation of this work, are necessarily 
unique. 

Apart from any literary merit or demerit, the work is a 
systematic and practically complete statement of the 
Ancestry and Posterity of W1iLL1AmM Penn, the Founder, 
and as such must have a definite and permanent value in 
the lists of Biography and Genealogy. 

*,* Pp. 270, octavo. 19 full-page illustrations. Hand- 
somely bound. $3.50 net. By mail, 20cents additional. 

*,* The print is from type, and copies are likely to be 
scarce. 


- H 


HOWARD M. JENKINS 
PUBLISHER 
g21 Arcu St., Pur_aperenia, Pa. 
Headley Brothers, 14 Bishopsgate St., Without, London . 


9 Our prices are the lowest, our 
Hanscoms * variety the most complete, and 
quality as near perfect as can be had. Shall we mail you 
a price catalogue fer comparison ? 

No liquors or other offensive or methods 
resorted to. 1311 


Macbeth lamp-chimneys — 
more light and don’t break. 
Can't you get ’em? 
What's your dealer say 
about em ? 
Write Macheth Pittsburgh Pa 


Ellwood Heacock, 


UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 
TELEPHONE 5807. 


1313 Vine Street, Philad’a. 


Calls outside of city answered promptly. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 

CONSHOHOCKEN _ Special aitention given to serv- 
DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 

Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 

JOSEPH L. JONES 


Swarthmore. 


For rent or sale, Queen Anne Cottage, 12 
rooms, steam heat, and open fire grates. The 
location is very delightful, directly overlooking 
the athletic grounds of the College, and very 
close to the meeting-house ; one acre of ground, 
and plenty of fruit. Apply to 

DAVID SCANNELL, 814 Arch Street. 


L!2ZZIE J. LAMBERT, 
Successor to E. SHOEMAKER, 


Millinery. 


533 Nortu Eveventnu Street, 
Philadelphia. 


6 Spring Garden St., 
CAROLINE RAU, 73° Spring Garden St 


Plain Millinery 


MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 


JENNIE S. MARSHALL, 


INSTRUCTOR IN PIANOFORTE, 
1614 Tioga St., Phila. 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, 


Residence, 1714 Woodstock Sect, f Philadelphia, Pa 


| Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to 
CARPENTERS, BuILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS. 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa 
Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
{623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
(| Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 


325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties 


M. L. PHILIBERT, 
French Steam Dyer, Scourer, 


AND DRY CLEANER. 


Cleaning of Blankets and Lace Curtains 
a specialty. 


210 S. EIGHTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


Branch Office, 727 South Second Street. 


OFFICES: 





FRIENDS? INTE LLIGENCER | , 





Saale Sinerc: 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 


Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
furnishes @ etneny guarded education, and pre- 

pares Sor co lege. 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, 
Circulars on application, 


} Principals. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends 


Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal, 
George School, 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwARTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. ) 


New stone buildings; cottage plan ; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 

ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarpinc anp Day Purptts or Born Sexgs. 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students prepared for oo or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it cially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students edimnicve: when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 

LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal, 


Or Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


AK GROVE SEMINARY 
AND BAILEY INSTITUTE. 


A Boarding and Day School for both sexes, under the 
charge of New England Yearly Meeting of Friends. 
Primary Department for children. Commercial Depart- 
ment. Exceptional facilities in Music, Painting, and 
Drawing. Prepares for college. Winter term yegins 
December 6th. net term begins March 7th. 


For Catalogue ad: 
PRINCIPAL my GROVE SEMINARY, 
Vassalboro, Maine 





Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, under 
the care of Friends. 


Sena peaeion, to fit for business or to enter 
college and tuition $150 per school year. New 
Building with modern conveniences. 
For particulars, address 
PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


Chappaqua ‘Mountain Institute, 
A Frienps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL FoR 
Boys anv GIRLs. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For Circulars, address 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
happaqua, New York, 


Chelten Hills School, 


FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS, 


will re-open September arst, 1898, (17th year). 
preparation, 


Coilege 
For circulars apply to the Principals. 
ANNIE H EACOCK, 
LIDA R. LeMAISTRE, 
Wyncote, Pennsylvania. 


GEORGE B. COCK, 
Law ) 
Convention >STENOGRAPHER. 
Science 

14 South Broad Street, Philadelphia. 
Residence, 216 W. Coulter Street, Germantown. 


Telephone 1-42-25 D, 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Shoes and carry a Select Stock of our own relia- 
ble work. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER, 


(SECOND FLOooR.) 45 N. 13th Street. 


TYPEWRITERS 


REBUILT nearly equal to new 


Fully guaranteed. Prices 50 per cent. to 75 
per cent. below list. Catalogue free. 


Philadelphia Typewriters Exchange, 
135 S. Sth Street, Philada. 


F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


PIP VI UIT IDR el AI tal a tel tee 


712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 





WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade —established three generations ago—and 


up to date in every feature of the business, we | 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable | 


watches for the least money. Give us a call. 
GEO. C. CHILD, 


1020 Chestnut St.—2d Floor. 
eee 1810 at » at Ong North Second | Street. 


Washable Dress Goods 


Fine French Batiste : in the latest styles 
and colorings ; some very handsome and 
exclusive designs, 

at 12% cents a yard 

Printed dimities: over a hundred pat- 
terns of the finest cloth and the choicest 
printing of this very popular fabric ; new 
and exclusive designs, in light and dark 
effects, 

at 15 cents a yard 
French Percale: considered very hand- 


some for women’s shirt waists and men’s | 


shirts, in plaids, stripes, and neat figures, 
in pink, blue, lavender, and all the new 
effects. Regular price 25 cents, 

at 18 cents a yard 

French Organdies: a complete range 

of styles and colorings in the finest 
grades of this desirable summer fabric ; 
many exclusive designs in richly colored 
blossoms, sprays, vi 
rare exhibition of artistic printing— 

at 25 cents a yard 


Royal Broche, a fine satin finished, im- | 
ported cloth, with brocade figures in new | 


blue, pink, lavender, and gray, well adap- | 
ted for women’s shirt waists. Imported | 
to sell for 50 cents, but 

now 30 cents a yard 


Samples sent upon request. 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





lines. 


Ss 


| WILLIAM 


We will continue the manufacture of Custom | 


| 1624 Chestnut St. 


| Scenic 


S. YARNALL, 


Manufacturing Optician. 


118 South Fifteenth St., (4th door bel. Chestnut St.), 
PHILADELPHIA. 


'S. F. Balderston’s Son, 
WALL PAPERS. 


All Grades. Estimates Given. 
Window Shades [lade to Order. 


902 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 





Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second St., Philad’a. 


WALL PAPER of 


Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 








(GEO. C. NEWMAN] 
806 MARKET St. 


| Fine Arts 


Mirrors, Pictures, 





PHILADELPHIA & READING RALLNAY, 


ANTHRACITE COAL. NO SMOKE, 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED. 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 
BALLASTED. 


Royal Blue Line to New York. 
SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS 
IN THE WORLD. 


Reading Route to 





| 
| 
| 
1 
AND COMFORT. 


READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS 
IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


| Royal Reading Route to 


ATLANTIC CITY. CLEANLINESS 


SAFETY AND 


SPEED. 


Ask dealers for t Special Diabetic Food, for Diabetes. 


them — see th . 

SS packages bave Gluten Flour, for Dyspe psia and Constipation, 
these criss-cross 

Pamphlet 

and our sample 


offer mailed free. FARWELL & KHINES, Watertown, X. Saw! Usa 


Barley Cry: Crystals, for Kidney Troubles. 





_PRIBNDS? INTELLIGENCER _ 


J.T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 7i1 WALNUT ST., PHILA. 
; © 
Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


Makes the food more delicious and wholesome EASTERN NEBRASKA TAVESTNENTS, 
a en taa Netting 534 pr ct Interest. With Perfect Security 


a Collection of interest and principal attended to without 


; : cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 
The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia | «= »»= Fey 
409 Chestnut St. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


Josgrn va, Wa. vane, 
ident. Cashier 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS Execuren, Oe ee ee 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and ppcetmnants ane hues vopenste ond 6 from the assets of the Company. PETER WRIGHT & SONS 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN ; Vice-President and Actuary, HILAD’A 
ASA 8. WING; Manager of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOKE; Trust Officer, 305-307 WALNUT ST., P . 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE: Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 


LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
Aaitont Acteaty, BAVED ©. AEG, FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 


—ednme toned adie tate skdke a The parchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
Pp E N N M U T U A L L| FE | N S U RA N C E CO M PAN Y somes nine on Real Estate. Interest allowed on 
This Company furnishes Oe ee ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at Merchants’ Trust Company, 


actual NET Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS, and a SuR- 611-613 CHESTNUT STREET. 
PLUS of over 3% MILLIONS. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 
; CAPITAL (subscribed), 


President, Vice-President, Secretary and Treasurer, CAPITAL (paid in), 
HARRY F. WEST, GEORGE K. JOHNSON. HENRY C. BROWN. URPLUS, 
olla ie heres eliniaticaetinans . UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 


halal . an Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real Estat 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000 injures. converencns done. Loans made on Mort 

Te gage and Approved Collateral. Surety entered for Ad 

TH E SURPLUS, $2,000,000 ministrators and others. The Company also acts as 


Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, etc. Safe Deposit 


LIFE INSURANCE, Boxes to rent from g2 and upwards, per annum. 
curersener 7 OSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 
ANNUITY, AND ' me U S; I CO 5 ' JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 


ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sec. and Trea 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer 
EXECUTES TRUSTS, SAPE DE”?OSIT BOXES FOR RENT, DIRECTORS 
ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. CARES PUR REAL ESTATE. * . > os 
Nicuoras Brice, Epwarp S. SAyres, 


Spencer M. Janney, 1. Botron WINnPENNY, 
OFFICERS: S. Davis Pace, ‘LLWoop BEcKER, 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. jou “ots Warn Gn 





WM. NEWBOLD ELY, Treas. and Sec’y. N. B. CRENSHAW, Real Estate Officer. oun F. Lewss, Warren G. GrirFitx, 
EDW. SYDENHAM PAGE, Ass’t Sec’y. A. A. JACKSON, Ass’t to Pres. and Vice-Pres, _HORAS R. Gut, SAMUEL Bancrort, Jr., 
CHARLES JAMES RHOADS, Ass’t Treas. WM. E. AUMONT, Manager Trust Dept. Cuas. S. Hincuman, Epwarp G. McCo.tin, 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. Avrrep I, Pxiccies, 
MANAGERS: 
ErrincHam B. Morris, Wictiam H. Jenks, Gro. H. McFappen, 
— A. Brown, Jr., Grorce Tucker Bisepnam, Henry TATNALL, 
Benjamin W. RicHarps, Wiiuiam _H. Gaw, Isaac H. CLornisr, 
Joun B. Garrett, Francis I. Gowen, Joun C. Sims, 
Pemperton S. Hutcuinson, Jostan M. Bacon. 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT STREETS 


‘\ 


Ct i i it ie i i i ld 


To CA.irornia AND Back, 
176 pp., 176 illustrations. 


d 5 cts. 
ea Tue Moxt Snake Dance, 


60 pp., 64 illustrations. 
3 cts. 


Th Granp Canon oF Arizona, 
ese 32 pp., 15 illustrations. 
2 cts. 
New Mexico Heattu Re 
Books SORTS, 80 pp., 3% ilustra- 
tions. 2 cts. 
Arizona HeartH Resorts, 


72 pp., 18 illustrations 
2 cts. 


Las Vecas Hor Sprinc: 
Mailed free 48 pp., 39 illustrations 
for postage named * “* 





OU 
Pasteur Thermometers 


‘ FOR STERILIZING BABY’S FOOD 
Gol d eS Mailed to any address for 60 Cents. 
en ' H. C. BODEN & CO., Sansfacturing 


Rambler Rose f S. E. Cor, 13th and Walnut Sts. 


Hardy and bears all the time. 

A glorious profusion of gold and - 3 3- +s- “ 
white roses at same time on , i - 
same bash, Blooms all sum- i ‘\ ' } a 
mer from June till December. ey F d B k 
Finest, hardy ever-blooming ; a rien s 00 . 
rose for garden, trellis or ver- - OF PH DE 
anda. Strong plants on own cv ILA ey 
Roots. 15c. each, 2 for 25c. \ e . 

Now Mien] Gules Ist sane aon =a ® Publishers, Booksellers, 
about 400 other choice flowers. Free 


. ' b — ial resorts ‘for tourists and 
CONARD & JONES CO, A Blank Book Manufacturefaagy : ieee a thal dea tition 
Dept. 6. West Grove, Pa. fe Engravers, and Printé@ 9) ; 


a : ’ . see > £ eo They are published by the 
® Artists’ Materials, ~ ae . 


- - Kindergarten, School Supplies. % Santa Fe Route, 
CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT,!//|@ All Books furnished at as low® 
@ prices as they can be purchased g 
Undertaker ® elsewhere. Friends’ Books and Lit- § 
and Embalmer, @ eraturea specialty. Also everything 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. | | 2 ou to the Kindergarten and 
chool. 


They tell the story 


PAIRED ARE IU OEP INI UI ID 


of wonderful sights and scenes, and 





are literary and artistic, and wil! 

make you better acquainted with 

the attractions of your own land 
C. A. HIGGINS, 


A.G.P.A.,A.T.& S.F. R’y 
Great Northern Bldg. 


ArRdPReP* REPS I* Ra Meda Med* RAP Ne PDGF Nels eh MEsPRed™ EEPROM EPV IME EPL APE AP Nal Mah Neh “OAHU P EST Ned RAP Nah SDEPVEP SREP NaF S RGM 


CHICAGO. 
Telephone 2-28-25-A. 


MPV ARTIF 


ah Sa dteer® 


Sel PRIS PIES AEVINIVS PRAIA Wel 





